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Five  correction  officers  were  held  hos- 
tage during  a 17-hour  inmate  revolt  last 
month  at  New  York  City’s  House  of  De- 
tention for  Men  on  Rikers  Island.  The  of- 
ficers were  released  unharmed  after  city  of- 
ficials granted  the  prisoners  amnesty  and 
agreed  to  meet  additional  demands.  Reper- 
cussions from  the  settlement  of  the  inci- 
dent continue  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
tension  at  Lhe  Rikers  Island  facility,  ac- 
cording to  several  of  the  correction  offi- 
cers. 

After  the  rebellion  was  halted,  200 
guards  staged  a brief  walkout  protesting 
the  pledges  to  the  inmates.  They  claimed 
that  the  settlement  was  too  lenient  and 
argued  that  city  officials  had  “given  them 
the  damn  jail." 

The  corrections  officers  also  said  they 
felt  endangered  because  the  revolt  had  pro- 
duced over  $1  million  in  damages  to  the 


facility.  The  destruction  included  broken 
cell  door  locks  and  holes  smashed  through 
walls  to  provide  passage  between  five  of 
the  prison’s  eight  cell  blocks. 

The  inmates  named  the  understaffing 
and  overcrowding  of  the  House  of  Deten- 


inmates  and  guards.  Last  June,  the  city’s 
Board  of  Corrections’  nine  member 
"watchdog”  committee  issued  a report  to 
Mayor  Beame  concerning  the  conditions  at 
the  jail.  Board  Chairman  Peter  Tufo  said 
at  the  time,  that  the  facility  contained  "the 


HOSTAGE  NEGOTIATIONS : 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  SWAT 
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Herman  Schwartz,  left,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Correction,  Peter 
Tufo,  chairman  of  the  city  Board  of  Correction;  and  Correction  Commissioner 
Benjamin  Malcolm,  negotiate  with  inmates  in  a Rikers  Island  cell  block. 


By  MICHAEL  BALTON 

Three  years  ago  in  Munich,  fifteen  peo- 
ple were  killed  as  the  result  of  a political 
terrorist  action.  Deputy  Chief  Inspector 
Simon  Eisdorfer  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  realized  that  a similar 
incident  might  occur  in  his  city.  He  called 
on  the  department’s  psychologist,  Dr. 
Harvey  Schlossberg,  to  devise  a training 
program  which  would  prepare  the  New 
York  force  to  deal  with  a hostage  crisis. 

At  first,  Schlossberg  wasn't  sure  that  he 
could  handle  the  assignment.  But  as  he  re- 
searched the  subject,  he  found  many  psy- 
chological principles  that  would  be  useful 
in  crisis  intervention.  "I  took  things  that 
were  sitting  on  shelves  collecting  dust.  No- 
body had  applied  them  before  to  practical 
situations,”  the  psychologist  said. 

The  concept  of  hostage  negotiations  by 
police  was  first  tested  at  a Brooklyn,  New 
York  sporting  goods  store  in  January, 
1973.  Four  Muslim  gunmen  grabbed  a 
dozen  hostages  after  their  holdup  was 
thwarted  by  a silent  alarm  that  summoned 
the  police.  The  responding  patrolment  real- 
ized that  storming  the  gunmen  could  only 
result  in  tragedy.  The  store  contained  an 
arsenal  of  arms  and  ammunition,  so  the  of- 
ficers waited. 

Using  the  owner  of  the  store  as  a shield, 
the  gunmen  made  an  escape  attempt,  but 
the  cops  drove  them  back.  One  officer  was 
wounded,  and  the  hostage  managed  to  es- 
cape when  the  assailant  was  hit  by  police 
gun  fire.  An  Emergency  Service  Squad  was 
called  in,  and  before  even  getting  set  up, 
one  of  their  officers  was  killed  and  another 


was  shot  in  the  leg.  Still,  they  waited. 

Dr.  Schlossberg  developed  the  waiting 
concept  in  hostage  situations  as  part  of  his 
training  program.  It  emphasized  that  a 
"holding  action"  be  ordered  in  these  situa- 
tions. In  designing  this  approach  Schloss- 
berg told  his  fellow  officers:  "There  are 
two  factors  working  in  your  favor:  Time, 
and  the  wish  of  the  captors  to  escape.  Your 
real  aim  in  the  case  of  hostages  is  not  to 
capture  the  criminals,  but  to  help  them  es- 
cape and  save  the  hostages.  Those  are  the 
lives  you  cannot  replace.  You  can  always 
catch  the  criminals  later.  So  let  them  go. 
Even  give  them  transportation  if  they  ask 
for  it.” 

The  four  Brooklyn  gunmen  did  not  ask 
for  transportation,  but  nevertheless, 
Schlossberg's  instructions  were  being  put 
to  the  test  in  the  gun  store  seige.  "The 
seige  was  well  timed,"  the  psychologist 
said.  “It  came  at  the  end  of  a training 
course,  like  a final  exam  to  test  the  men  on 
what  they  had  learned.” 

Apparently,  the  negotiating  team  had 
learned  the  lesson  well.  Despite  barrages  of 
bullets  from  the  gunmen,  the  police  tried 
to  make  contact  with  them.  Baptist,  then 
Muslim  ministers  were  brought  in.  The  gun- 
men rejected  their  pleas,  but  at  least  there 
was  communication. 

The  hostage  takers  asked  for  food  and 
medical  aid  for  their  wounded  comrade.  In 
return,  they  agreed  to  release  one  hostage. 
Dr.  Thomas  W,  Matthew  went  into  the 
store  with  food  and  medical  supplies.  After 
Continued  on  page  2 


tion  as  the  major  causes  for  the  revolt. 
The  guards  supporting  the  charge  of  under- 
staffing, reported  that  they  were  often 
forced  to  to  work  10  to  20  hours  overtime 
beyond  their  scheduled  40-hour  week. 
They  also  contended  that  only  three  or 
four  men  were  assigned  at  times  to  watch 
cell  blocks  containing  more  than  300  in- 
mates, may  of  whom  were  charged  with 
murder  or  were  serving  long  prison  records. 

Alleviation  of  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions at  Rikers  has  been  demanded  by  both 


most  serious  and  potentially  explosive  pri- 
son atmosphere  to  exist  in  New  York  City 
in  recent  years.” 

In  releasing  the  report,  Tufo  had  statec 
that  overcrowding  "obviously  creates  ten 
sions  that  shouldn’t  be  there."  He  dcs 
cribed  the  jail’s  condition  as  "unfit  for  of 
ficers,  inhuman  for  inmates  and  a threat  tc 
the  city.” 

The  June  report  said  the  jail’s  popula 
tion  was  averaging  50  percent  more  in 
Continued  on  page  6 


Serious  Crime  In  U.S.  Up  18%  In  1974 


The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1974  reveal  an  18  percent  rise  in  serious  crimes  in 
the  United  States.  Illustrated  above,  the  increase  from  1969  in  relation  to  the  popula- 
tion. See  story  on  page  3. 
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Continued  from  page  1 
three  hours,  he  emerged  with  a letter  writ- 
ten by  the  gunmen. 

Dr.  Schlossbcrg  interpreted  the  note  and 
saw  it  as  the  “turning  point"  of  the  crisis. 
“This  cancels  out  what  they  originally  said, 
that  they  would  die  for  their  cause.” 
Schlossbcrg  contended.  “It  may  still  be  a 
long  seige,  but  the  tone  of  it  has  changed.” 

The  seige  was  indeed  a lengthy  one.  It 
ended  shortly  after  the  hostages  had  man- 
aged to  break  through  to  a concealed  stair- 
way, and  climb  to  the  roof  and  freedom. 
The  gunmen  remained  in  the  store  for  a 
time,  but  the  police  outwaited  them.  They 
brought  in  relatives  of  the  gunmen  who 
successfully  talked  them  into  surrender. 
The  forty-seven  hour  seige  was  over  with- 
out a hostage  being  injured. 

Lieutenant  Frank  A.  Bolz  took  part  in 
the  Brooklyn  seige.  He  is  the  current  Co- 
ordinator of  Detectives  in  Hostage  Negotia- 
tions for  the  NYPD.  He  is  the  only 
full-time  member  of  the  Negotiating  Unit 
and  is  deeply  involved  in  the  job.  Keeping 
copious  and  detailed  files  on  hostage  situa- 
tions from  all  over  the  world  is  one  aspect 
of  the  work.  He  pulls  out  two  news  photos 
from  the  chronologically  compiled  data. 
They  look  identical  - hostages  being 
loaded  into  vehicles  by  masked  gunmen. 
“These  are  two  different  incidents,"  Bolz 
says.  "You  get  some  insight  by  comparing 
them  like  this.  They're  all  different,  but  in 
some  ways  they’re  the  same.” 

Bolz  should  know  of  the  similarities  and 
differences.  He  has  been  chief  nogotiator  in 
a large  number  of  situations  in  the  three 
year  history  of  the  unit,  participating  in 
some  of  its  more  spectacular  successes. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  a former  men- 
tal patient  named  Floyd  Steele  barricaded 
himself  in  an  apartment  with  a five-year- 
old  girl  as  hostage.  After  talking  to  Steele 
for  the  last  18  hours  of  the  33  hour  incid- 
ent, Bolz  was  ready  to  make  his  move,  He 
had  worked  his  way  into  the  apartment’s 
doorway  at  the  cost  of  another  officer’s 
watch  which  had  been  shot  off  his  wrist 
when  the  door  was  initially  opened.  “I 
spent  most  of  the  time  facing  Steele’s  .357 
magnum,"  Bolz  said. 

This  had  to  be  an  especially  tense  exper- 
ience because  Steele  had  twice  been  con- 
victed of  manslaughter,  and  he  had  already 
shot  down  a man  in  the  apartment  before 
the  police  had  arrived.  It  was  this  very  ten- 
sion, however,  that  Bolz  utilized  to  relate 
with  Steele.  They  were  both  in  a position 
of  fear,  and  the  lieutenant  used  this  to 
build  a kind  of  comradcrie. 

Bolz  used  this  feedback  of  feelings  to 
devise  a plan  to  snatch  the  young  hostage 
away  from  the  killer.  He  offered  the  girl  a 
cup  of  water  and  was  going  to  grab  her 
when  she  reached  over  for  it.  But,  when 
the  chance  came,  Bolz  passed  it  up  and 
handed  the  girl  the  cup.  "1  felt  depressed 
because  I wondered  if  I had  missed  an  op- 
portunity."Bolz  said.  “I  began  to  second 
guess  myself." 

Bolz  was  trained  not  to  indulge  in  his 
depression,  so  he  wailed  until  the  cup  was 
passed  again.  This  time,  the  lieutenant 
grabbed  the  child’s  arm  and  the  men  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door  grabbed  him,  pulling 
both  hostage  and  rescuer  to  safety.  Bolz 
describes  the  action  as  one  of  the  most 
emotional  experiences  of  his  life:  “I  hyper- 
ventilated. I felt  happy  and  felt  like  crying 
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Lieutenant  Frank  Bolz,  left,  and  Detective 
Harvey  Schlossberg,  discuss  a successful 
hostage  recovery. 

at  the  same  time.  It  was  a giddy  feeling.” 

Bolz  went  to  the  kitchen  and  downed 
three  glasses  of  water  to  shake  off  the  emo- 
tional effects.  Steele  surrended  peacefully. 

The  lieutenant  spoke  of  the  psychologi- 
cal phenomena  that  had  occurred  between 
him  and  the  criminal.  “It’s  called  transfer- 
ence. People  in  crisis  situations  try  to  seek 
out  other  people.  Their  attitudes  start  to 
become  similar.  This  tends  to  keep  hos- 
tages alive.” 

According  to  Bolz,  the  Unit’s  ultimate 
goal  is  to  “maintain  life  and  property,  in- 
cluding the  life  of  the  perpetrator."  The 
lieutenant  knocks  on  his  desk  saying, 
"We’ve  never  lost  a hostage  and  no  one  has 
gotten  away." 

The  75  members  of  the  hostage  team 
pay  a personal  price  for  their  success  re- 
cord. A lieutenant  who  was  replacing  Bolz 
in  a hostage  crisis  had  a heart  attack  in 
the  course  of  negotiating.  Other  members 
report  that  they  have  trouble  sleeping,  and 
some  have  vomited  violently  after  particu- 
larly tense  situations.  “It  produces  a great 
physical  drain  upon  your  body,”  Bolz  said 
of  this. 

Despite  the  grueling  demands  of  the  job, 
over  500  policemen  have  volunteered  for 
the  Hostage  Unit.  The  present  75  members 
were  screened  from  those  volunteers  to 
include  two  women,  ten  black  and  twelve 
hispanic  officers.  They  range  in  age  from 
27  to  53  years,  and  speak  14  different 
languages.  Bolz  states  that  the  prime  pre- 
requisite for  acceptance  to  the  team  is 
the  individual’s  "conviction  that  the 
program  can  work.  They  have  to  be  be- 
lievers." 

The  applicant’s  mental  attitude  is  also 
scrutinized.  “We  don’t  want  depressives 
or  people  with  suicidal  tendancies,"  Bolz 
adds  emphatically.  “People  who  are  look- 
ing to  give  up  their  life  for  a medal  get 
washed-out.” 

The  mental  outlook  of  prospective  team 
members  plays  an  important  part  in  their 
psychological  training  which  is  handled  by 
Dr.  Schlossberg.  “I  would  describe  the 
training  as  therapy,”  the  psychologist  said. 
“The  course  is  not  at  all  didactic.  The  in- 
dividual tries  to  get  at  his  unconscious  fears 
and  expectations/’ 

Turning  the  applicants  into  hostage  situ- 
ation therapists  is  the  purpose  of  Schloss- 
berg’s  course.  Hostage  negotiators  must  be 
aware  of  their  own  anxieties  before  they 
can  deal  with  the  anxieties  of  hostage  ta- 
kers. Schlossberg  uses  a video  recorder  to 
tape  the  performances  of  trainees  acting 
out  the  roles  of  both  negotiator  and  crim- 
inal. The  tapes  are  reviewed  and  critiqued 
afterward,  forming  the  basis  of  the  appli- 


cant’s training. 

A complimentary  aspect  of  the  course 
focuses  on  the  psychological  tools  that 
prove  helpful  in  hostage  crisises.  Needs  for 
affiliation,  transference  and  counter-trans- 
ference are  discussed  as  phenomena  which 
can  bring  the  negotiator  closer  to  the  crim- 
inal’s problems.  The  concepts  of  body  lang- 
uage and  body  spece  are  studied  for  their 
personal  communications  value.  Mental 
sets  are  considered  as  a means  of  predeter- 
mining the  expectations  of  the  negotiator 
and  the  individuals’  reactions  if  those  ex- 
pectations are  not  met. 

Besides  being  trained  in  the  psychology 
involved  in  hostage  negotiations,  applicants 
are  schooled  for  four  weeks  in  various  skills 
that  may  be  useful  in  a crisis  situation.  Un- 
armed defense  is  stressed  in  an  extensive 
physical  program.  The  trainees  spend  four 
days  at  the  department’s  outdoor  range 
firing  every  weapon  from  handguns  to  ma- 
chine guns.  Driver  chase  training  is  pro- 
vided along  with  instructions  on  how  to 
operate  the  armored  police  rescue  ambul- 
ance that  was  used  in  the  Brooklyn  seige. 
Other  aspects  of  the  training  include  dis- 
cussions of  the  team  operation  and  field 
practice  exercises  that  simulate  hostage 
situations. 

In  the  event  that  hostages  are  taken  to 
the  airport,  prospective  hostage  team 


lieutenant  commented  on  the  blunder  say- 
ing: "We  don’t  do  that.  If  the  guy  got 
along  with  his  relatives,  he  wouldn’t  be 
there.  His  relationship  with  them  is 
strained." 

Bolz  talked  Olsen  back  to  a manageable 
point  and  eventually  convinced  him  to  sur- 
render. As  in  every  other  negotiation  in 
which  the  hostage  unit  has  been  involved, 
all  of  the  hostages  were  recovered  un- 
harmed. 

The  hostage  unit  classifies  perpetrators 
into  three  categories  — professional  crimin- 
als, political  terrorists,  and  people  with 
psychological  problems.  While  this  system 
can  be  helpful  in  determining  initial  action, 
Bolz  warns  that  the  offender’s  classifica- 
tion is  not  always  clear  cut:  "Many  times 
there  is  an  overlap.” 

Of  the  three  types,  the  lieutenant  feels 
that  the  professional  criminal  is  the  easiest 
to  deal  with.  “They  realize  the  position 
they’re  in,  and  they  can  still  rationalize," 
Bolz  said. 

The  lieutenant  says  that  the  political 
terrorist  represents  a more  difficult  pro- 
blem. Their  crimes  are  usually  the  most 
well  planned  and  coordinated. 

The  third  category,  those  with  psycho- 
logical problems,  often  have  suicidal  ten- 
dencies, according  to  Bolz.  The  lieutenant 
contends  that  these  people  do  not  have  the 
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A member  of  NYPD’s  Emergency  Service  Unit  trains  his  sights  on  the  Manhattan  bank 
where  Ray  Olsen  was  holding  10  hostages.  Lieut.  Bolz  praised  the  special  weapons  unit 
for  having  “tremendous  self-control  and  discipline." 


members  study  airport  plans  and  tactics 
and  spend  two  days  with  the  FBI  to  co- 
ordinate possible  strategies. 

Bolz  notes  that  hostage  recovery  is  a 
cooperative  effort  requiring  many  branches 
of  the  department.  The  street  patrol  must 
first  contain  the  initial  action.  Next,  the 
special  weapons  of  the  Emergency  Service 
Unit  are  brought  in  to  secure  the  area. 
Only  then  can  the  Hostage  Recovery  Unit 
begin  negotiations  with  the  people  who  are 
holding  hostages.  "Some  of  die  news  media 
neglect  to  pay  credit  to  the  team  operation 
involved,"  Bolz  notes.  “Our  unit  can’t 
work  by  itself.  The  operation  has  to  be  a 
blending  of  forces.” 

Bolz  is  adamant  on  this  point.  Recently, 
a local  reporter  misquoted  him  as  saying 
that  street  patrolmen  were  “trigger  happy” 
in  hostage  situations.  Bolz  demanded  that 
the  paper  publish  a correction.  It  was  in 
the  next  day's  issue. 

Bolz’  experience  with  the  media  has  at 
times  been  directly  related  to  hostage  nego- 
tiation operations.  In  a recent  hostage  situ- 
ation at  a Manhattan  bank,  the  perpetrator, 
Ray  Olsen,  had  talked  to  various  newsmen 
on  the  phone.  After  hanging  up,  Olsen 
raised  his  weapon  and  threatened  to  shoot 
Bolz.  “They  put  him  into  a depression," 
Bolz  said.  “He  was  going  to  come  out,  but 
after  they  talked  to  him,  he  went  into  a 
nose  dive.” 

In  the  same  incident,  a radio  station 
made  the  mistake  of  putting  Olsen’s  father 
on  the  air  to  plead  with  the  gunman.  The 


courage  to  take  their  own  life,  so  they  call 
on  the  police  to  do  the  job.  Bolz  implies 
that  this  type  of  offender  may  be  looking 
for  public  exposure  to  increase  his  sense  of 
self-importance. 

In  dealing  with  any  of  the  three  types, 
the  major  tactic  involves  slowing  down  the 
action.  “It’s  hard  because  your  adrenalin 
is  flowing,”  Bolz  says,  “but  you  have  got 
to  talk  with  a slow,  conscious  effort." 

The  hostage  negotiation  concept  is  now 
being  used  by  a growing  number  of  the 
nation’s  police  forces.  Many  of  the  teams 
have  been  trained  by  the  New  York  unit. 
“We  are  happy  to  help  any  agency  that 
makes  a request,”  Bolz  stated.  “We  share 
our  experience  with  everybody.” 
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UNIFORM  CRIME  REPORTS  SHOW  SERIOUS  CRIME  UP  18% 


Continuing  a trend  which  has  gone  near- 
ly unbroken  since  1960,  serious  crime  ir. 
the  United  States  rose  18  percent  in  1974 
as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  FBI's  recently-released  annual 
Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

The  UCR,  containing  in-depth  data  on 
the  more  than  10  million  crimes  known  to 
the  police  during  1974,  was  released  on 
November  17  by  FBI  Director  Clarence  M 
Kelley.  The  report  shows  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  serious  crime  to  have  occurred  in 
suburban  and  rural  areas. 

Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi,  com- 
menting on  the  data  and  their  implications, 
said  that  the  figures  “merelv  underscore 
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SERIOUS  CRIMES 

19  EACH  MINUTE 


what  we  already  know  — the  problem  of 
serious  crime  is  immense." 

Levi  added  that  the  Bureau’s  report  also 
indicates  “that  crime  is,  indeed,  a national 
problem  that  reaches  into  every  part  of  our 
society.”  He  called  for  a "coordinated 
national  response  by  all  segments  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  at  all  levels  of 
society”  to  bring  the  problem  of  rampant 
crime  under  control. 

The  report  divides  crime  into  Part  I and 
Part  II  offenses,  with  the  Part  I grouping 
containing  what  are  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Crime  Index  offenses.  These  seven 
offenses  - criminal  homicide  (murder, 
negligent  and  non-negligent  manslaughter), 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault, 
burglary,  larceny-theft,  and  motor  vehicle 
theft  — are  the  serious  crimes  which  often 


Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Gets 
1975  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Bill 

A bill  to  codify  and  reform  Federal 
criminal  law  has  been  sent  to  the  Senate’s 
Judiciary  Committee  by  its  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  after 
years  of  hearings  and  legislative  work. 

Called  the  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act 
of  1975  (S-l),  the  bill  has  been  attacked  by 
legal  groups,  members  of  the  press  and 
others  who  say  that  it  contains  repressive 
provisions  regarding  issues  of  national  secu- 
rity information,  sabotage  and  wiretapping. 

S-l  supporters  contend  that  the  dispu- 
ted sections  represent  only  a small  portion 
of  the  bill,  and  say  that  these  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stall  the  much-needed  codifica- 
tion of  Federal  Criminal  law. 

If  S-l  reaches  the  full  Senate,  the  entire 
U.S.  Code,  as  well  as  probation  guidelines, 
will  probably  be  the  subjects  of  heavy 
debate. 

• • • 

Horn-Honking  Anti-Crime  Group 
Gets  Second  Grant  From  LEAA 

A Philadelphia  citizens  group  received 
its  second  federal  grant  last  month  to  or- 
ganize Pennsylvania  city  dwellers  into 
anti-crime  block  committees. 

The  $67,936  grant  was  awarded  to  Citi- 
zens' Local  Alliance  for  a Safer  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Governor's  Justice  Commission 
to  establish  a statewide  training  center  for 


serve  as  a barometer  for  other  levels  of  cri- 
minal activity  in  the  United  States. 

Twenty-two  other  categories  of  offen- 
ses, ranging  from  arson  to  narcotics  law 
violations  to  weapons  offenses,  make  up 
the  Part  II  grouping  in  the  Bureau’s  report. 
The  FBI  keeps  less  detailed  information  on 
these  crimes. 

The  Report  indicates  an  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  each  of  the  seven  index 
offenses.  Violent  crime,  which  consists  of 
murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery  and  aggra- 
vated assault,  rose  by  nearly  100,000  to 
969,820  reported  offenses.  Property 
crimes,  which  include  burglary,  larceny- 
theft  and  motor  vehicle  theft,  made  up  the 
balance  of  the  total  volume  of  serious 
crime,  increasing  from  approximately  7.8 
million  to  9,222,200  total  offenses. 

Specifically  , the  Bureau  reports  20,600 
murders,  55,210  forcible  rape  offenses, 
441,290  robberies,  452,720  aggravated  as- 
saults, 3,020,700  burglaries,  5,227,700  lar- 
cenies, and  973,800  motor  vehicle  thefts. 

Data  on  attests  and  clearances  shows 
that  21  percent  of  known  Index  crimes 
were  cleared  during  1974.  Clearance  rates 
were  highest  for  murder,  assault  and  rape, 
and  lowest  for  burglary  and  motor  vehicle 

theft.  The  higher  rate  of  clearance  for 
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crimes  against  the  person,  according  to  the 
FBI,  is  due  in  part  to  the  more  intense  in- 
vestigative effort  given  these  crimes  by 
police,  but  primarily  to  the  fact  that  “wit- 
nesses are  usually  available  who  can  iden- 


neighborhood  leaders. 

The  group,  headed  by  Elbe  Wegener,  re- 
lies on  the  use  of  a freon  horn  as  one  of  its 
weapons  to  combat  crime.  The  small  warn- 
ing device  is  said  to  rival  the  loudest  horn 
of  any  diesel  locomotive,  and  one  blast  can 
be  heard  for  blocks. 


Maryland  Congressman  Proposes 
Renaming  Of  FBI's  Hoover  Building, 

Representative  Gilbert  Gude  (R-Md.) 
has  announced  that  he  will  introduce  legis- 
lation to  rename  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Buil- 
ding, which  houses  FBI  Headquarters. 
Gude,  according  to  reports,  said  the  action 
is  being  taken  because  of  “the  abuse  of  in- 
vestigative and  police  powers  under 
Hoover,”  when  he  was  Director  of  the 
Bureau. 

• • • 

LEAA  Holds  Hearings  On 
Data  Dissemination  Rules 

Three  public  hearings  were  held  last 
month  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion's regulations  governing  the  collection 
and  use  of  criminal  history  record  infor- 
mation. 

The  hearings  were  designed  to  obtain 
public  feedback  on  amendments  that 
would  alter  the  agency’s  current  provisions 
for  the  dedication  of  criminal  justice  infor- 


tify  the  perpetrators.” 

Juvenile  offenders  arc  playing  an  in- 
creasing role  in  the  crime  problem  in  the 
United  States.  In  1974,  31  percent  of  all 
Index  offenses  cleared  involved  only  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  18.  By  comparison, 
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juveniles  in  the  10-17  year  old  bracket  ac- 
count for  only  about  16  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  population. 

For  all  offenses  except  traffic,  arrests  of 
juveniles  increased  by  nine  percent  in 
1974,  while  arrests  of  persons  over  age  18 
rose  by  about  one  percent. 

Females  are  showing  a similar  proclivity 
toward  crime,  as  evidenced  by  UCR  fig- 
ures. While  arrests  of  males  continue  to 
outnumber  female  arrests  - by  five  to  one 
in  1974  - female  arrests  were  up  by  nine 


There  is  no  evidence  ot  a correlation  be- 
tween the  height  and  performance  of 
police  officers,  according  to  a study  re- 
leased this  month  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  (IACP)  and 
the  Police  Foundation. 

The  study  of  five  police  departments 
notes,  however,  that  because  of  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  shorter  officers  in  the 
sample  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whet- 


mation  systems,  according  to  LEAA  Ad- 
ministrator Richard  W.  Velde. 

These  amendments  are  the  result  of  a 
Department  of  Justice  reevaluation  of  the 
information  programs,  during  which  state 
and  local  officials  commented  that  the 
current  dedication  provisions  would  create 
criminal  justice  system  cost  increases. 

The  hearings  were  convened  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  East  Point,  Georgia;  and 
San  Francisco. 


U.S.  Probation  and  Parole  Assn. 
Formed  in  Louisville 

An  organization  to  advance  progressive 
probation  and  parole  practices  throughout 
the  United  States  has  been  formed  at  the 
recent  105th  Congress  of  Correction  in 
Louisville. 

The  new  national  organization,  The 
American  Probation  and  Parole  Associa- 
tion, was  created  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Correctional  Association  Ad  Hoc 
Committe  on  Probation. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a nationwide 
voice  for  probation  and  parole  personnel, 
the  Association  will  have  a 24  member 
Board  of  Directors  to  represent  all  regions 
and  territories  in  the  United  States.  Edwin 
Garrison,  Director  of  Probation  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  will  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board. 


percent  in  1974,  as  compared  to  a two  per- 
cent rise  in  the  arrest  of  males. 

The  use  of  firearms  in  crimes  against  the 
person  continued  to  rise  in  1974,  UCR  in- 
dicates. Murders  involving  firearms  accoun- 
ted for  67.9  percent  of  the  total,  a jump  of 
nearly  one  percent.  Firearms  were  also 
used  in  25.4  percent  of  the  reported  aggra- 
vated assaults,  and  since  1969,  firearms  use 
in  assault  cases  has  increased  by  57  per- 
cent. 

Figures  on  this  trend  arc  not  available 
for  robberies,  as  the  FBI  only  began  col- 
lecting information  on  the  type  of  weapon 
used  with  the  1974  report.  Data  for  that 
year,  however,  shows  that  a firearm  was 
the  weapon  employed  in  44.7  percent  of 
all  robberies. 

The  annual  UCR,  which  is  supplemen- 
ted by  quarterly  summaries  on  crime  rates 
and  trends,  also  contains  information  on 
career  criminals,  arrest  trends  for  cities  and 
suburban  and  rural  areas,  numbers  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  United  States  and  incidents 
of  assaults  on  police. 

The  Bureau  reports  that  132  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  killed  during  1974. 
Of  these,  96  percent  were  killed  with  fire- 
arms. Nationwide,  15  of  every  100  officers 
were  reported  assaulted  in  1974 


her  shorter  officers  do  perform  differently 
from  their  taller  counterparts. 

According  to  the  study,  the  height  ques- 
tion may  never  be  fully  resolved  until 
shorter  people  arc  hired  as  patrol  officers 
and  are  carefully  compared  with  a properly 
selected  group  of  taller  "comparison”  of- 
ficers. 

In  Dallas,  Texas  and  Nassau  County, 
New  York,  the  study  was  able  to  control 
the  key  variable  of  officer,  experience.  It 
found  in  the  two  departments,  "no  statis- 
tically significant  relationship  with  height” 
in  regard  to  “assaults  on  officers,  auto  ac- 
cidents, department  complaints,  injuries  on 
duty,  or  department  commendations." 

The  Dallas  force  also  provided  informa- 
tion on  sick  leave.  From  this  data,  the 
study  concluded  that  there  was  no  statis- 
tically significant  relationship  between 
height  of  officers  and  absenteeism  due  to 
illness. 

However,  in  Nassau  County,  statistics 
indicate  that  there  is  a significant  relation- 
ship between  height  and  officers  receiving 
sustained  citizens  complaints. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  study  was  con- 
ducted was  to  test  the  long-held  belief  of 
some  law  enforcement  agencies  that  the 
height  of  a police  officer  has  an  important 
effect  on  his  job  performance.  In  the  past, 
this  theory  led  to  the  imposition  of  mini- 
mum height  requirements  in  most  police 
departments.  This  practice  tends  to  ex- 
clude women  and  persons  of  Puerto  Rican, 
Mexican  and  Oriental  ancestry  from  police 
work.  As  recently  as  1973,  97  percent  of  a 
large  sample  of  the  nation’s  police  depart- 
ments had,  on  the  average,  minimum 
height  requirements  of  68  inches. 

The  authors  of  the  study,  Thomas  W. 
White  and  Peter  B.  Block  of  the  Urban 

Institute,  say  that  their  results  when 
taken  together  with  other  research,  imply 
that  height  requirements  can  vastly  reduce 
the  pool  of  applicants  who  have  personal 
qualities  needed  by  police  departments. 
They  point  to  a statistic  that  claims  56  per 
Continued  on  page  1 1 
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PAID  ADVERTISEMENT 


PERFECT  FOR  NITE  SITE 
CONSTRUCTION  WORK 


2,000  Watts  of  Quartz  Iodine  Light 
Long  Distance  Warning  Rotating  Beacon 
1,800  Watts  of  Extra  A.C.  Power 
Mast  Elevates  IV  Above  the  Ground 
Retracts  to  3'  3” 

Total  Weight  175  pds. 

Mounted  on  Rugged  Dolly  with  2 
Wheel  Zero  Pressure  Tires 


GREAT  FOR  EMERGENCY- 
AUXILIARY  LIGHTING 

MAJOL 

6 ORCHARD  ST. 


PoRTABU 

Power 

Systems 


NANUET,  N.  Y. 
(914)  623-  6670^ 
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Police  testing 
a 'super'  light 


By  JON  P.  AINSWORTH 
Staff  Writer 

An  emergency  power  light  sys- 
tem’s capable  of  lighting  an  entire 
acre  from  atop  a nine-foot  telescop- 
ing shaft  is  being  produced  exclu- 
sively by  a Nanuet  firm  and  is  be- 
ing tested  for  use  on  Rockland’s  po- 
lice and  evergency  vehicles  by  the 
county  sheriffs  patrol. 

“It  can  be  used  for  most  any- 
thing and  lights  up  an  entire  city 
block,”  said  Sheriff  Raymond  A. 
Lindemann.  “I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  before.” 

The  system  is  currently  installed 
on  the  roof  of  a single  sheriffs  pa- 
trol car  and  appears  to  be  a larger 
version  of  the  rotating  lights  found 
on  most  police  and  emergency  vehi- 
cles. 

The  light  measures  14  inches 
across  while  standard  flashing 
lights  are  six  to  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, Lindemann  said. 

But  with  the  flick  of  a switch, 
the  space  age  lighting  system  rises 
up  to  nine  feet  above  the  vehicle’s 
roof  on  a telescoping  pole.  The 
flashing  light  above  serves  as  a 
beacon  to  approaching  vehicles  or 
aircraft  while  a series  of  arc  lights 
below  its  base  lights  up  the  ground 
area. 

The  new  equipment  would  be 
extremely  useful  at  crime  scenes, 
and  accidents,  and  would  provide 
both  the  emergency  services  person- 
nel and  the  public  with  increased 
safety  during  emergencies,  he  said. 

The  light  is  a commercial  appli- 
cation of  the  telescoping  stand  used 
to  raise  the  antennae  of  spacecraft, 
according  to  a spokesman  for  Majol 
Portable  Power  System,  Inc.,  6 Or- 
chard St.,  Nanuet,  which  manufac- 
tures the  light. 

“We’re  working  under  the  pat- 

V  


ent  license  form  the  developer  in 
Canada,”  he  said.  “We  put  it  into 
commercial  use.  We  also  make  it 
on  a free-standing  generator  for 
contractors  and  night  work.” 

Because  of  the  commercial  ap- 
plication of  the  free-standing  gener- 
ator, usually  mounted  within  a 
pickup  truck,  that  model  has 
proved  more  popular  than  the 
emergency  model,  he  said. 

The  company,  located  in  Nanuet 
for  the  past  five  years,  manufac- 
tures a complete  line  of  generating 
systems  in  addition  to  the  system 
which  operates  the  telescoping 
emergency  light. 

The  company  is  developing  a 
special  version  of  the  telescoping 
light  for  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  which  would  incorpo- 
rate a directional  beacon  or  spot- 
light, the  spokesman  said. 

The  beacon,  which  usually 
draws  gunfire  from  any  sniper  or 
armed  suspect  caught  in  its  bright 
beam,  would  provide  additional 
safety  for  police  officers  taking 
cover  behind  their  vehicles,  he 
said. 

Shots  fired  at  the  beacon  atop  a 
nine-foot  pole,  operated  by  remote 
control  from  below,  would  pass 
safely  overhead  with  less  chance  of 
striking  officers  near  the  vehicle, 
he  said. 

Because  the  light  can  be  raised 
it  could  also  be  used  to  forewarn 
motorists  that  emergency  vehicles 
are  in  the  roadway  ahead  and  pro- 
tect emergency  personnel  from  fast 
oncoming  traffic,  Lindemann  said. 

“It’s  worth  its  weight  in  gold,” 
Lindemann  said.  “It’s  already 
proved  quite  effective.” 

The  unit  is  currently  priced  at 
about  $1,800,  according  to  the 
manufacturer. 


GRANTS  AND  GRANTSMANSHIP 

AWARDING  AND 
ADMINISTERING 
GRANTS  & CONTRACTS 


By  R.E.  GAENSSLEN  and  ALANNA  SULLIVAN 

In  this,  the  final  article  in  our  series,  we  will  first  dis- 
cuss the  way  in  which  grants  and  contracts  arc  awarded, 
and  then  how  they  arc  administered. 

The  Award  Process 

Contract  awards:  Contracts  result  from  a negotiation 
process.  There  may  be  many  negotiated  clauses  or  relative- 
ly few.  Government  contracts  nearly  always  contain  a set 
of  non-negotiable  provisions  which  every  bidder  must 
agree  to  accept.  Government  contract  officers  sometimes 
choose  the  most  favorable  bid  based  solely  upon  the  pro- 
posals (or  bids),  or  they  may  talk  to  several  different  bid- 
ders. In  the  case  of  large  contracts,  they  may  even  con- 
duct site  visits  to  discuss  the  contract.  At  the  conclusion 
of  negotiations  with  the  successful  bidder,  the  contract  is 
signed  by  the  governmental  contracting  officer  and  by  a 
person  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  con- 
tractor institution.  The  award  becomes  effective  upon  be- 
ing signed  by  both  parties,  and  the  work  can  begin  imme- 
diately. 

Foundation  grant  awards:  The  manner  in  which 
Foundations  decide  to  appropriate  their  granting  funds 
differs  with  each.  In  some  cases,  the  board  of  directors 
makes  the  ultimate  decision.  With  larger  foundations 
which  have  a project  staff,  the  board  usually  accepts  their 
recommendations.  In  other  foundations,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  can  make  funding  decisions.  The  applicant  is 
notified  in  writing  that  the  project  has  been  funded  or  not 
funded.  The  notification  process  of  most  foundations 
takes  from  a few  weeks  to  as  long  as  six  months.  Most 
foundations  do  not  have  application  deadlines.  A grant 
can  be  applied  for  at  any  time. 


Government  grant  awards  Most  federal  agencies  have  a 
review  system  for  proposals.  The  process  is  more  or  less 
complicated  depending  upon  the  particular  agency.  It  is 
nearly  always  safe  to  assume  that  proposals  undergo  an  in- 
itial review  by  the  program  staff.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  proposals  which  are  not  properly  prepared  (informa 
tion  is  missing,  the  agency’s  guidelines  arc  not  adhered  to, 
or  instructions  have  not  been  followed)  can  be  rejected  at 
this  initial  staff  review.  Such  rejections  can  be  avoided  by 
talking  to  agency  officers  in  advance  to  make  certain  that 
the  proposed  project  does  fall  within  the  definitions  of 
their  guidelines  and  the  enabling  legislation,  and  to  insure 
that  the  budget  does  not  request  costs  which  the  program 
does  not  allow.  Instructions  must  always  be  followed  to 
the  letter,  and  applications  which  must  be  submitted  by 
published  deadlines  must  be  on  time.  Always  note  wheth- 
er the  deadline  date  is  satisfied  by  postmark  or  by  receipt 
of  the  application. 

After  the  initial  staff  review,  there  is  generally  a review 
by  panels  of  non-governmental  experts  in  the  field.  The 
proposals  are  often  ranked  by  the  reviewers  according  to 
a number  of  different  criteria.  This  may  be  done  by  using 
a point  system  and  results  in  the  proposal  being  awarded  a 
certain  “score."  The  panel  recommendations  then  come 
back  to  the  agency  staff  where  the  ultimate  decision  may 
be  made  by  a committee,  or  by  a chief  executive  officer 
of  a department,  such  as  a commissioner  or  even  a cabinet 
Secretary.  Depending  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
gram for  that  particular  funding  cycle,  it  is  possible  for 
projects  to  be  approved,  but  not  funded.  In  such  cases, 
the  ranking  or  point  score  becomes  very  important,  since 
the  agency  will  use  what  funds  it  has  to  support  the  pro- 


Official  notifications  of  grant  awards  by  government 
agencies  are  called  grant  award  notices  and  bear  the  orig- 
inal signature  of  the  government  grant/contract  officer. 
The  conditions  of  the  award  arc  attached  to  the  award 
notice  as  well,  and  may  include  reporting  requirements, 
cost  sharing  commitments  by  the  grantee,  statements 
about  the  time  limitations  on  the  award,  etc.  These  con- 
ditions must  be  met  by  the  grantee.  In  some  cases,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  grantee  institution  or  his 
designee  must  sign  an  acceptance  of  the  award.  There  is 
sometimes  a delay  in  getting  the  award  documents  out, 
even  after  you  have  heard  informally  that  the  award  has 
been  made.  It  is  dangerous  and  fiscally  unsound  to  begin 
work  on  a project,  especially  if  you  must  encumber  funds, 
before  you  have  the  award  notice  in  hand.  Things  can  and 
sometimes  do  go  wrong,  and  your  institution  may  be  in 
the  position  of  having  to  cover  salaries  or  purchases. 

Grant/Contract  Administration 

There  are  two  related  aspects  to  "grant  administra- 
tion (1)  carrying  out  the  project,  which  is  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  project  director  and  staff  , (2)  fiscal  ad- 
ministration, which  is  usually  handled  by  a business  offi- 
cer or  comptroller.  While  the  project  director  or  staff 
make  the  decisions  about  hiring,  purchasing  and  spending, 
they  do  not  ordinarily  get  involved  in  the  mechanics. 

It  is  the  project  director's  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  the  work  is  done  well,  according  to  schedule,  and 
that  reports  are  prepared  and  submitted  on  time.  Pro- 
blems that  arise*  or  contemplated  major  changes  in  the 
methods  or  scope  of  the  work,  should  be  discussed  with 
the  project  officer  or  monitor  in  the  granting  agency. 
Agencies  vary  in  regard  to  how  closely  they  monitor  on- 
going projects.  Some  agencies  remain  in  close  touch  with 
the  project  while  others,  especially  foundations,  may  pay 
very  little  attention  until  submission  of  the  final  report.  In 
gereral,  government  agencies  monitor  more  closely  than 
do  private  foundations;  and  larger,  more  costly  projects, 
arc  likely  to  be  monitored  more  closely  than  smaller  ones. 
With  large  projects,  agencies  may  even  site-visit  periodi- 
cally. Grantees  usually  know  in  advance  what  level  qf 
monitoring  they  can  expect,  since  it  is  often  specified  in 
program  guidelines  or  in  the  award  documents. 

Fiscal  administration  of  grant  or  contract  funds  is  us- 
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(This  is  the  thiid  article  in  a series  on  the  concepts  and 
theories  of  criminal  investigation.  Dr  Richard  H.  Ward  is  a 
former  New  York  City  detective  and  author  of  Introduc- 
tion to  Criminal  Investigation. 

• • • 

Last  month’s  article  focused  on  the  general  investiga- 
tive training  curriculum.  This  month  we  turn  to  some  of 
the  more  specialized  and  theoretical  subjects  which  should 
be  considered  in  developing  a training  curriculum  for  in- 
vestigators. Many  of  the  following  approaches  are  still  in 
an  experimental  stage  or  have  not  been  fully  developed. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  one 
can  hope  that  future  research  in  this  area  will  focus  on 
their  development  as  investigative  tools. 

Human  Behavior  and  Psychology 
Few  training  programs  place  adequate  emphasis  on 
human  behavior  and  psychology  as  they  relate  to  con- 
ducting an  investigation.  The  assumption  that  an  investi- 
gator is  familiar  with  basic  principles  of  individual  and 
group  psychology  is  moi  likely  than  not  to  be  erroneous. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a full  course  in  psy- 
chology, several  lectures  should  be  devoted  to  basic  prin- 
ciples, particularly  those  that  relate  to  behavior  traits  and 
which  are  applicable  to  specific  crime  categories. 

The  Psychology  of  Perception 
There  is  a growing  body  of  literature  in  the  area  of  per- 
ception which  has  direct  application  to  the  investigative 
function.  Individuals,  including  the  investigator,  see  the 
world  in  different  ways.  The  illustration  accompanying 
this  article  is  but  one  example  of  this.  The  effects  of 


lighting,  color,  emotional  stress,  and  distance  all  have  an 
impact  on  the  viewer.  An  understanding  of  these  factors 
will  help  reduce  witness  error.  Training  in  facial  recogni- 
tion, according  to  a representative  of  the  Miami  Police 
Department,  resulted  in  an  increased  ability  to  identify 
suspects  on  the  street.  The  investigator  familiar  with  such 
techniques  can  imnrove  his  or  her  abilitv  to  recovnizc 


There  are  two  different  ways  to  perceive  this  illustration. 


faces  ami  potentially  dangerous  situations. 

Research  Methods 

Although  the  primary  function  of  the  investigator  in- 
volves an  ability  to  conduct  research,  few  training  pro- 
grams offer  a course  in  basic  research  methods.  As  William 
B.  Sanders  notes  in  his  book.  The  Sociologist  as  Detective: 
An  Introduction  to  Research  Methods.  “In  the  course  of 
their  work  both  detectives  and  sociologists  must  gather 
and  analyze  information."  All  too  frequently  the  investi- 
gator is  not  schooled  in  the  handling  of  information. 
Thus,  while  information  may  be  available  and  collected, 
it  is  frequently  not  utilized  because  the  investigator  docs 
not  know, how  to  employ  basic  scientific  principles  in 
weighing  the  value  of  the  information  and  developing 
meaningful  correlations. 

Body  Language 

An  understanding  of  body  language,  or  the  science  of 
Kinesies,  can  frequently  provide  the  investigator  wkh  the 
edge  in  an  interview  situation.  While  this  is  not  an  exact 
science  there  arc  certain  human  actions  which  may  reveal 
information  that  is  not  readily  apparent.  For  example, 
Dr.  Edward  Hess  maintains  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can 
provide  significant  clues  about  emotional  states.  This  is 
a fertile  area  of  study  for  the  investigator  and  one  in 
which  further  research  should  add  immeasurably  to  the 
interviewing  and  interrogation  process. 

Logic  and  Probability 

A basic  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  logic  and 
probability  is  necessary  for  effective  crime  investigation. 
Needless  to  say,  many  investigators  have  an  innate  under- 
standing of  logic  and  the  laws  of  probability.  However, 
there  is  a real  need  for  formal  training  in  this  area. 

Interviewing  and  Interrogation 

While  the  techniques  of  interviewing  and  interrogation 
arc  generally  covered  in  most  investigator  training  courses, 
the  course  content  is  usually  lacking.  Most  lectures  in  this 
area  are  given  by  investigators  who  have  a good  reputation 
as  an  interviewer.  Beyond  some  basic  techniques,  how- 
ever, such  as  the  “good-guy,  bad-guy,”  or  "Mutt  and 
Jeff'  routine,  most  interviewers  do  not  really  know  why 
they  are  effective.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  objective 
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Continued  from  page  I 
mates  than  the  previous  year  and  was 
10  percent  above  single  cell  capacity.  It  re- 
commended increases  in  staff  to  reduce 
overtime  costs  and  to  cope  with  a growing 
number  of  incidents.  According  to  the  re- 
port, these  included  "a  70  percent  in- 
crease in  challenges  to  authority,  a 43  per- 
cent rise  in  inmate  assaults  on  other  in- 
mates and  a 53  3 percent  rise  in  assaults  on 
officers"  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  as 
compared  to  the  same  period  the  previous 
year. 

About  a week  before  the  insurrection 
took  place,  Federal  Judge  Morris  F..  Lasker 
had  granted  a preliminary  injuction  against 
the  jail's  practice  of  keeping  two  inmates  in 
one  cell  for  more  than  30  days.  This  was  in 
line  with  a July  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
ruling  which  held  that  the  placing  of  more 
than  one  prisoner  in  a cell  was  unconsti- 
tutional. The  practice  of  "double  celling" 
the  Appeals  Court  ruled,  violated  the  Cons- 
titution by  forcing  an  inmate  to  "suffer 


Gintinued  from  page  5 
ually  handled  by  the  office  in  the  grantee 
organization  that  normally  processed 
funds.  In  almost  every  case,  established  ac- 
counting systems,  purchasing  procedures, 
personnel  processing  procedures,  etc.,  al- 
ready exist.  If  your  institution  handles  fed- 
eral funds  with  any  regularity,  the  fiscal 
officers  will  be  familiar  with  the  various 
regulations.  In  the  ease  of  contracts,  all  the 
fiscal  procedures  are  fully  specified  in  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  In  the  case  of  grants, 
fiscal  procedures  are  subject  to  a body  of 
regulations  consisting  of  general  rules,  ap- 
plicable to  all  federal  grant  funds,  and 
specific  rules  for  the  agency  making  the 
grant.  The  general  regulations  have  to  do 
with  the  definition  of  allowable  costs 
(direct  and  indirect),  definitions  of  accep- 
table accounting  standards  and  principles, 
and  provisions  for  audit.  The  larger  grant- 
ing agencies  have,  in  addition,  grant  ad- 
ministration manuals  which  make  reference 
to  general  federal  regulations  and  explain 
their  applicability  to  the  particular  agency. 
The  manuals  also  cover  the  mechanisms 
used  by  the  agency  for  reimbursement  of 
the  grantee,  the  fiscal  reporting  forms,  any 
regulations  about  special  bank  accounts, 
establishment  of  letters  of  credit,  account- 
ing proce' i res,  etc.  It  is  beneficial  if  your 
fiscal  agent  becomes  familiar  with  the  fiscal 
administrative  manuals  before  the  grant  is 
actually  awarded. 

If  the  organization  does  not  handle  fed- 
eral grant  or  contract  funds  in  the  course 
of  its  activities,  the  fiscal  officer  will  have 
to  make  some  arrangements  in  the  account- 
ing system  to  insure  that  the  federal  funds 
are  distinguishable  from  other  funds.  Rec- 
ords must  be  kept  for  the  receipt  and  utili- 
zation of  the  federal  funds  in  sufficient  de- 
tail to  be  able  to  survive  government 
audits.  For  example,  the  records  of  pur- 
chases made  with  grant  funds  will  have  to 
be  separate.  If  personnel  are  hired  with 
grant  funds,  arrangements  must  be  made 
to  distinguish  them  from  institutional  em- 
ployees. Some  arrangement  must  also  be 
made  for  handling  their  fringe  benefits.  If 
your  institution  is  governmental  at  any 
level,  and  your  regular  employees  are  part 
of  a civil  service  structure,  you  should 
check  to  be  sure  that  civil  service  regula- 
tions are  not  violated  cither  by  the  hiring 
of  grant  personnel  or  by  the  titles  they  arc 
given. 


numerous  indignities,  invasion  of  privacy 
and  risk  of  harm  to  his  person  and  his  pro- 
perty." 

In  the  same  month  as  the  Appeals 
ruling,  Judge  Lasker  had  mandated  many 
of  the  demands  that  were  requested  by  the 
Rikcrs  prisoners  in  their  revolt.  One  was 
the  request  for  "contact  visits"  which 
would  allow  friends  and  relatives  to  touch 
and  embrace  the  prisoner  they  were 
visiting.  Presently,  most  of  the  men 
confined  in  the  Mouse  of  Detention  are 
separated  from  their  visitors  by  sealed 
windows,  and  they  must  communicate  by 
telephone. 

Lasker  ruled  against  this  practice  saying 
that  all  inmates  at  the  institution  were 
constitutionally  entitled  to  contact  visits. 
But  his  order  has  not  yet  taken  effect, 
pending  the  outcome  of  an  appeal  by  the 
city. 

Benjamin  J Malcolm,  the  city’s  Com- 
missioner of  Correction,  has  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  $3  30,000  to  construct  facil- 


Pinally,  fiscal  reporting,  just  as  report- 
ing on  project  progress,  must  be  done  on 
time.  The  project  director  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  fiscal  officer  takes  care  of 
these  matters.  It  is  difficult  to  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  internal  organiza- 
tional communications  among  the  proper 
offices  in  advance  of  receiving  federal  grant 
or  contract  funds,  as  well  as  during  the  life 
of  the  projects.  Our  experience  strongly 
suggests  that  advance  understanding  among 
all  the  offices  and  departments  involved  in 
projects  avoids  many  complicated  and 
time-consuming  problems  during  project 
performance,  i.c.,  closeouts  or  audits. 

The  entire  process  of  knowing  where  to 
seek  external  funds,  how  to  go  about  it. 
how  to  write  proposals  that  address  guide- 
lines, and  how  to  handle  grant  and  contract 
funds  is  often  called  "grantsmanship."  We 
hope  that  this  scries  of  articles  has  giver, 
you  some  insight  into  grants  and  grants- 
manship, and  that  you  have  found  the  in- 
formation useful. 

Theories  In 
Curriculum  Design 
And  Structure 

Gintinued  from  page  5 
data  which  can  be  used  to  determine  what 
is  the  best  approach,  what  is  effective  and 
what  is  not  effective.  There  is  a need  to 
conduct  further  research  in  this  area,  and 
this  requires  a recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  know  very  little  about  interviewing, 
This  is  something  that  may  be  difficult  for 
some  investigators  to  accept 
• • • 

The  subjects  listed  above  are  but  a few 
which  should  be  considered  for  a criminal 
investigation  curriculum.  In  some  measure 
they  involve  a complete  reassessment  of  in- 
vestigator training,  for  it  is  unlikely  that 
such  courses  can  be  taught  without  much 
research,  preparation,  and  the  advice  of 
outside  experts.  The  trend  toward  Utilizing 
outside  experts  for  guest  lectures  has  both 
positive  and  negative  effects.  Guest  lec- 
turers should  do  more  than  tell  "war 
stories,"  and  curriculum  design  mandates  a 
well  grounded  lesson  plan  and  outline, 
backed  up  by  hard  data.  The  professional 
investigator  should  be  professionally 
trained. 


ities  that  would  permit  Rikers  contact 
visits  while  still  preventing  contraband 
from  entering  the  jail.  "We’re  caught  be- 
tween the  hammer  and  the  anvil,”  he  said. 
“The  fiscal  crisis  on  one  hand  says  we 
don’t  have  the  money,  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  other  hand  says  you  do  it.” 

Other  judical  mandates  that  paralleled 
the  Rikers  rioters'  demands  have  also  yet  to 
be  implemented  by  the  cash-starved  city. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  disturbance  was 
quelled,  Judge  Lasker  granted  greater  use 
of  the  day  room  and  educational  programs 
to  those  inmates  placed  in  administrative 
segregation  because  they  are  considered 
security  risks. 

In  the  same  33-page  decision,  the  judge, 
who  had  spent  most  of  the  day  negotiating 
with  the  rebellious  inmates,  ruled  that  the 
prisoners  must  be  granted  hearings  before 
they  could  be  placed  in  administrative  seg- 
regation. 

A 1974  decision  by  Judge  Lasker  with 
regard  to  another  New  York  City  prison 
may  have  contributed  indirectly  to  the 
overcrowded  condition  at  the  Rikers  facil- 
ity. In  that  ruling,  the  judge  found  that 
conditions  at  the  Manhattan  House  of  De- 
tention for  Men  violated  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  inmates  and  would  “shock  the 
conscience  of  any  citizen  who  knew 
them.” 

Rather  than  upgrade  that  jail,  which  is 
known  as  the  Tombs,  to  comply  with  the 
judge’s  order,  the  city  chose  to  close  it  last 
December.  Many  of  its  inmates  were  trans- 
ferred to  Rikers. 

Soon  after  that  action,  much  of  the  ten- 
sion, overcrowding  and  understaffing  that 
long  characterized  the  Tombs  began  to  sur- 
fact  at  Rikers  Island.  Its  inmate  population 
grew  by  50  percent  to  a total  of  about 
2,000  prisoners,  the  number  of  inmates  at 
the  time  of  the  revolt.  The  jail’s  population 


has  now  been  reduced  to  1,200  men  as  part 
of  the  insurrection's  settlement. 

The  agreement  included  the  setting  up 
of  a special  panel  on  inmate  grievances,  the 
promise  to  ease  overcrowding,  more  re- 
laxed visiting  rules  and  a periodic  inspec- 
tion by  news  media  to  ensure  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  carried  out. 

Commissioner  Malcolm  defended  the 
prisoner-oriented  pact,  saying  that  the  lack 
of  bloodshed  during  the  rioting  made  him 
“one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world.” 

Harold  Brown,  president  of  the  Correc- 
tion Officers  Benevolent  Association,  was 
not  as  pleased  as  the  commissioner.  He  sent 
a telegram  to  Governor  Carey  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  insurrection.  In  an- 
nouncing the  communique  he  said,  “Our 
men  will  not  risk  their  lives  in  a criminal 
justice  system  that  is  all  too  quick  to  make 
a correction  officer  a victim  and  lets  the  in- 
mate go  unpunished." 

Brown’s  statement  followed  a meeting 
with  Mayor  Beame  and  Commissioner  Mal- 
colm. He  had  urged  the  rehiring  of  all  240 
officers  who  were  laid  off  during  the  city's 
budget  crisis.  Beame  agreed  to  rehire  69  of 
the  guards  and  ordered  a Budget  Bureau 
study  concerning  the  hiring  of  others 
rather  than  using  city  funds  for  overtime. 

To  ease  the  tense  situation  at  Rikers, 
city  officials  have  formally  requested  that 
the  Tombs  be  reopened  as  soon  as  possible 
to  house  about  600  inmates.  They  are  ask- 
ing the  State  Crime  Control  Board  for 
about  $7  million  in  unused  funds  under  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
to  hire  personnel  for  the  prison  and  to  up- 
grade conditions  there. 

In  a separate  action,  the  local  district  at- 
torney has  requested  $182,154  of  LEAA 
money  to  set  up  a court  on  Rikers  Island 
to  expidite  faster  handling  of  pretrial  ac- 
tions. 


JOHN  E.  REID  AND  ASSOCIATES, 
international  experts  since  1947  in 
the  field  of  polygraph  and  criminal 
interrogation,  recognized  authors, 
lecturers,  teachers  and  researchers  in 
crime  detection. 

• • • 

For  Further  Information: 

Call  Area  Code  312-922-1800 

• • • 

JOHN  E.  REID  AND  ASSOCIATES 
600  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

1.  A 5-day  Criminal  Interrogation  Course.  (Recognizing  a liar  by  his 
speech  and  behavior;  9 Steps  for  a successful  interrogation.) 

2.  Masters  Degree  Course  in  the  Diagnostic  Method  of  Conducting 
Polygraph  Examinations. 

3.  Two  week  advanced  refresher  courses  for  Polygraph  Examiners 
regardless  of  previous  training. 

4.  Reid  Plan  for  supplying  a professionally-trained  college  graduate 
polygraph  examiner  at  little  cost  and  no  loss  of  time. 


Please  contact  me  regarding:  1 2 3 4 

Name 

Organization 

Address — 

City State Zip Phone 
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MARIJUANA  REFORM  IN  THE  U.S. 


38-YEAR  BAN  EASING 
AS  DECRIM  BILLS  SPREAD 


By  DENNIS  LIEBERT 

Prohibition,  one  of  America’s  most  no- 
torious and  least  successful  attempts  at 
legislating  social  morality,  ended  in  1933 
after  a 15-year  existence  that  provoked  a 
bitter  division  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
throughout  the  country.  America’s  second 
prohibition  - as  many  have  called  the  38- 
year  ban  on  the  possession  of  marijuana  — 
has  fostered  a similar  split  consensus,  but, 
while  the  prohibition  continues  today  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  now 
valid  indications  that  criminal  sanctions  for 
possessing  the  drug  are  soon  to  fall. 

Since  1973,  five  states  have  followed 
the  lead  set  by  Oregon,  where  the  state 
legislature  approved  a bill  making  the  pri- 
vate possession  of  an  ounce  or  less  of  mari- 
juana a civil  offense  roughly  equivalent  to  a 
traffic  violation.  Offenders  in  that  state 
now  receive  a summons  instead  of  being  ar- 
rested, and  face  a maximum  penalty  of  a 
$100  fine. 

Alaska,  Maine,  Colorado,  California  and 
Ohio  have  now  added  their  backing  to  less 


is  a Class  2 petty  offense. 

Despite  these  differences,  there  is  one 
major  constant  throughout  — in  all  six 
states,  marijuana  possession  no  longer 
brands  the  offender  with  the  stigma  of  a 
permanent  criminal  record.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  primary  aims  of  those  organized 
groups  seeking  to  reform  existing  mari- 
juana laws,  who  claim  that  thousands  of 
people  continue  to  be  scarred  by  such 
police  records. 

The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for 
1973  indicate  that  there  were  nearly 
400,000  arrests  for  marijuana  possession 
during  that  year.  The  National  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws,  the 
leading  lobbyist  for  easing  penalties,  cited 
these  statistics  in  a recent  advertisement, 
saying  that  “enough  people  were  arrested 
for  marijuana  in  1973  to  empty  the  whole 
city  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.”  In  California, 
where  the  marijuana  reform  bill  goes  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1976,  95,000  arrests 
for  marijuana  were  reported  for  1973,  and 
one  out  of  every  four  felony  arrests  in  the 


In  seven  other  states,  laws  to  modify  the 
existing  criminal  penalties  for  marijuana 
possession  were  introduced  during  the 
1975  session,  but  failed  to  clear  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  Twenty-four 
states  took  no  action  at  all  on  the  reform 
question  in  1975. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment, from  the  standpoint  of  the  refor- 
mers, was  the  introduction  in  Congress  of 
the  Marijuana  Control  Act  of  1975  on 
April  17  of  this  year.  Marijuana  possession 
would  become  a civil  offense  at  the  federal 
level,  and  would  be  punishable  by  a maxi- 
mum $100  fine,  similar  to  the  law  adopted 
in  Oregon  and  elsewhere.  This  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Edward  Koch  (D-N.Y.)  and 
Sen.  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.),  presently  lies 
dormant  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, which  has  yet  to  schedule  hearings 
on  the  measure. 

Still  another  federal  bill,  also  introduced 
this  year,  calls  for  the  removal  of  all  penal- 
ties for  marijuana  possession.  Action  on 
this  bill  also  remains  to  be  taken  at  this 
time. 

Most  reform  legislation,  at  both  the 
state  and  federal  levels,  faces  what  appears 


stringent  marijuana  possession  laws.  The 
various  reform  bills  differ  somewhat  in 
their  definitions  of  “possession  for  per- 
sonal use,”  their  penalties  and  their  classifi- 
cation of  the  offense.  While  on  the  one 
hand,  Alaska  provides  that  possession  of 
“any  amount"  for  personal  use  (usually 
held  to  be  eight  ounces  to  one  pound)  is 
punishable  by  the  same  $100  fine  as  in 
Oregon,  Maine's  legislators  have  decided 
that  possession  of  one  and  a half  ounces 
or  less  may  lead  to  a fine  of  $200. 

Similarly,  while  Oregon,  Alaska  and 
Maine  list  possession  as  a civil  offense,  Cali- 
fornia and  Ohio  have  classified  the  offense 
as  a misdemeanor.  In  Colorado,  possession 


state  that  year  were  for  marijuana  offenses. 

While  the  action  taken  by  six  of  the  50 
states  to  lessen  marijuana  penalties  will 
help  to  decrease  the  annual  total  of  arrests 
for  possession  of  the  drug,  the  tide  of  re- 
form legislation  continues  to  swell  in  a 
number  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  Thir- 
teen states  currently  have  decriminalization 
bills  pending  for  legislative  action  during 
the  1976  session.  In  New  York,  one  state 
senator  recently  introduced  a bill  which 
would  completely  legalize  the  possession 
and  sale  of  marijuana,  and  permit  it  to  be 
sold  through  licensed  liquor  stores  under 
the  supervision  of  a state  marijuana  control 
authority. 


to  be  an  uphill  struggle  to  overcome  the 
anti-marijuana  publicity,  or,  some  say, 
propaganda,  that  has  accompanied  the 
strict  control  laws  which  date  back  to  the 
early  1930’s.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, founded  in  1930  - when  only  16 
states  had  laws  prohibiting  the  possession 
or  use  of  marijuana  - was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  campaign  which  purpor- 
ted to  alert  the  public  to  what  were  then 
believed  to  be  the  dangers  of  marijuana. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  late  Harry  J. 
Anslinger,  who  maintained  a rigid  anti- 
marijuana stance,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
distributed  literature  describing  marijuana 
as  “a  powerful  narcotic  in  which  lurks  Mur- 


der! Insanity!  Death!”  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  then  still  in  its  formative 
years,  assisted  in  the  campaign,  which  went 
substantially  unchallenged  and  led  to  the 
adoption  of  anti-marijuana  laws  in  nearly 
every  one  of  the  then  48  states  by  1937. 

The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  the  FBI  culminated  in  the  passage  of 
the  Marijuana  Tax  Act  of  1937.  Presented 
as  a bill  designed  to  raise  revenue,  the  Act 
effectively  forced  the  user  to  obtain  mari- 
juana through  an  underground  black  mar- 
ket, thereby  exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of 
tax  evasion  charges.  Anslinger’s  war  against 
marijuana  also  resulted  in  the  drug  being 
virtually  banned  from  medical  practice  in 
the  United  States. 

Shades  of  the  anti-marijuana  views  of 
that  period  are  still  in  evidence  today,  al- 
though the  wave  of  reform  sentiment 
which  has  developed  offers  rather  formid- 
able competition.  Yet,  one  North  Carolina 
official  maintains  that  marijuana  is  “a  step- 
ping stone  to  harder  drugs,  and  oftentimes 
the  person  selling  marijuana  also  has  harder 
drugs  to  sell." 

Edward  M.  Davis,  the  outspoken  Police 
Chief  of  Los  Angeles,  commented  on  Cali- 
fornia’s decriminalization  of  marijuana  by 
comparing  the  Sacramento  legislators  to 
Donald  Duck.  Further,  he  predicted  that  a 
devastating  crime  wave  would  follow  close- 
ly behind  the  implementation  of  the  liberal 
marijuana  law. 

Davis's  prediction  of  rampant  crime 
may  yet  prove  to  be  groundless,  however. 
A recent  study  of  the  effects  of  Oregon’s 
pace-setting  decriminalization  law  shows 
that  marijuana  use  in  that  state  has  become 
stabilized  following  the  elimination  of 
criminal  penalties  for  possession.  The  sur- 
vey, conducted  by  the  independent,  non- 
profit Drug  Abuse  Council,  indicated  a one 
percent  drop  in  the  number  of  adults  say- 
ing they  currently  use  marijuana.  The 
study  also  said  that  58  percent  of  the  Ore- 
gon residents  polled  supported  the  1973 
law. 

Pro-reform  sentiment  in  various  quarters 
has  not  been  restricted  to  legislative  cham- 
bers. In  the  District  of  Columbia  earlier 
this  year,  U.S.  Attorney  Earl  Silbert  said 
that  his  office  was  going  to  assign  mari- 
juana cases  to  a low  priority  status,  so  that 
prosecutorial  efforts  could  be  more  fruit- 
fully devoted  to  more  serious  crime.  Silbert 
had  to  retract  this  statement  shortly  there- 
after, in  the  face  of  negative  reaction,  but 
just  to  the  north  of  his  jurisdiction,  in 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  retraction 
of  a similar  stand  has  not  been  made. 
State’s  Attorney  Andrew  L.  Sonner  an- 
nounced on  June  26  that  "small"  cases  in- 
volving marijuana  possession  in  the  home 
would  no  longer  be  prosecuted. 

The  courts  have  also  become  more  in- 
volved in  the  marijuana  controversy.  In 
both  Alaska  and  Ohio,  the  legislative  action 
taken  on  reform  came  at  about  the  same 
time  as  two  strongly- worded  court  deci- 
sions declaring  existing  laws  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Supreme  Court  of  Alaska  ruled, 
in  an  opinion  published  just  eleven  days 
after  final  legislative  approval  of  the  de- 
criminalization bill,  that  possession  of 
marijuana  by  adults  at  home  for  personal 
use  was  protected  by  the  Right  to  Privacy 
clause  in  that  state’s  constitution. 

In  Ohio,  meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  held  that 
Ohio’s  previous  penalties  for  sale  of  mari- 
juana (20  years)  and  possession  for  sale  of 
marijuana  (10  years)  were  so  excessive  and 
Continued  on  page  1 2 
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A Must  Film  for 
Juvenile  and  Crime 
Prevention  Officers 

Here  at  long  last  is  a unique  new  film  that 
explains  the  Peace  Officer's  role,  while  at  the 
same  time  explaining  some  of  the  citizen's 
rights.  Ideal  for  use  in  elementary,  secondary 
schools  and  adult  citizen  groups  as  a program 
starter.  Provokes  discussion.  Relates  to  law 
focused  education.  Explains: 

■ Probable  Cause 

■ Search  & Seizure 

■ Warrants 

■ No-Knock  Arrest  Procedures 

■ Handling  Juveniles 

■ And  Much  More . . . 

Suggested  uses  : 

■ Juvenile  Crime  Prevention  Programs 

■ Civic  Group  Meetings 

■ Community  Relations  Programs 

■ Neighborhood  Watch  Meetings 

$250  Plus  6%  State  Tax  In  California 
Previews  $15.00/ Applied  to  Purchase 
"You  And  The  Law"  is  available  in  16mm, 

Super  8 on  special  request. 

Sound  and  Color ...  17  minutes 
Other  Law  Enforcement  Films  Available. 

Write  for  brochure: 

Charles  S.  MacCrone  Productions 

8048  Soquel  Dr.  / Suite  H / Aptos,  Calif.  95003 
(408)  688-1040 


“Best  film  yet 
on  crime  prevention" 
....Calif.  Police  Chief 


Introducing  a new  motion  picture  on  residential  burglary 

NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH 

Narrated  by  film  star  Scott  Brady,  this  unique  film  promotes  neigh- 
borhood involvement  in  crime  prevention  activities . . . Shows  how 
community  groups  can  work  with  law  enforcement  to  drastically  cut 
burglary  and  larceny  . . . Designed  especially  for  use  in  community 
public  relations  programs,  "NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH"  dramatic- 
ally motivates  citizen  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  officers 
Endorsed  by  peace  officers  throughout  the  U.S. 

■ Rental  and  Preview  copies  ■ 20  Minutes  in  length 

available  ■ Available  in  16  mm, 

■ Price:  $262.50  (V.T.R.  Special  order) 

ALSO  AVAILABLE:  "CRISIS  MANAGEMENT”. . . SHOWS  BUSINESS- 
MEN LOSS  PREVENTION  TECHNIQUES.  AND  "YOU  AND  THE 
LAW”.  . . EXPLAINS  CITIZENS  RIGHTS  — PROMOTES  UNDER- 
STANDING—REDUCES  POSSIBILITY  OF  CONFLICTS. 

For  complete  information,  write:  Charles  S.  MacCrone  Productions, 
8048  Soquel  Drive,  Suite  H / Aptos  Village,  Calif.  95003 
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A Unique  New  Film  Dealing  With  the  Use  of  Vehicles  as 
Offensive  Weapons  Against  Abduction,  Assassination,  Kidnaping 


Terrorism  is  on  the  increase!  Abduc- 
tions and  assassinations  are  common- 
place, with  the  target  usually  an 
unsuspecting  executive  businessman, 
government  official... or  a dependent 
of  either  to  be  held  for  ransom.  Many 
of  these  abductions  are  effected  by 
"stealing”  the  victim  right  out  of  his 
car ...  a blockade,  ambush,  a chauffeur 
killed,  and  it’s  all  over  in  seconds. 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  Surrender 
and  hope  for  the  best?  Engage  in 
armed  resistance?  Chances  are  either 
course  of  action  will  result  in  the  ter- 
rorists coming  out  ahead,  since  they 
have  the  advantage  of  timing,  site 
selection,  weaponry,  and  accomplices. 
Now,  however,  there  is  an  alternative 
...a  plan  for  VEHICLE  AMBUSH 
COUNTER-ATTACKS. 

Produced  for  the  California  State 
Police,  and  narrated  by  Marvin  Miller, 
star  of  radio,  TV  and  films,  this  new 
anti-terrorism  film  not  only  illustrates 
^ Photos  Courtesy  "California  State  Police" 


terrorists’tactics,  but  vividly  illustrates 
effective  counter-attacks... showing 
how  an  automobile  can  be  used  as  an 
offensive  weapon  to  permit  you  to 
have  the  element  of  surprise,  shock 
and  confusion  on  your  side... Tells 
you  how  to  deal  with:  Roadblocks, 
Ambushes,  Rolling  Car  Box  Maneu- 
vers, Curb  Hopping  Control  Tech- 
niques, and  more. 

VEHICLE  AMBUSH  COUNTER- 
ATTACKS is  a restricted  film  available 
to  law  enforcement  agencies,  major 
corporations,  embassies  and  security 
forces.  The  film  is  16mm,  18  minutes 
and  in  color.  Price:  $325.00. 

Write  or  phone  for  complete  informa- 
tion. 


Charles  S. 
MacCrone 
Productions 


8048  Soquel  Drive.  Suite  H 
Aptos,  California  95003 
408  688-1040 


Book  Reviews 

Criminology:  Analysis  and  Critique  of 
Crime  in  America.  By  Richard  Quinney. 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.  Boston.  1975. 
370  pp. 

Richard  Quinney  has  made  a significant 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  crime 
causation  and1  control  in  this  volume, 
which  draws  upon  important  research  find- 
ings over  the  past  decade  and  presents  it  in 
a new  light.  The  author,  in  arguing  that 
“our  analysis  of  contemporary  experience 
depends  on  a critical  analysis  of  reality,” 
explores  crime  from  a social,  political,  and 
economic  stance. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  be- 
ginning with  a basic  discussion  of  crimino- 
logical theory  and  what  the  author  cites  as 
the  development  of  a new  criminology, 
which  draws  together  conventional  wisdom 
about  crime  and  new  concepts  which  chal- 
lenge traditional  views. 

In  essence,  the  author  builds  upon  the 
interactionist  theory  of  criminology,  al- 
though it  might  be  argued  that  much  of 
what  is  presented  advances  beyond  this  and 
is  embodied  in  the  radical  school  of  crim- 
inology. Critical  inquiry,  according  to  the 
author,  involves  demystifying  presupposi- 
tions created  by  official  reality.  The 
author’s  position  will,  no  doubt,  raise  some 
hackles  on  the  necks  of  many  criminal  jus- 
tice administrators.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
position  worthy  of  further  exploration. 

The  section  on  Enforcing  and  Adminis- 
tering Criminal  Law  is  particularly  inter- 
Condnued  on  page  10 


BOOK  NOTES 
By  ANTONY  E.  SIMPSON 


INMATE  ROLE  IN  PRISON  GOVERNMENT 


In  newspaper  accounts  of  some  of  the 
many  prison  riots  which  have,  unfortun- 
ately, become  all-too-common  occurrences, 
demands  by  inmates  for  some  degree  of  in- 
volvement in  prison  government  have  often 
been  given  particular  attention.  The  idea 
that  inmates  should  be  allowed  some  par- 
ticipation in  the  day-to-day  management 
of  a correctional  institution  is  usually  pre- 
sented in  such  accounts  as  a concept  which 
is  revolutionary  in  nature  and  alien  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  American  correctional 
system.  Such  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Whether  the  present-day  inmates  making 
these  demands  realize  it  or  not,  inmate  in- 
volvment  in  the  administration  of  prison 
facilities  has  a long  history  in  correction.  It 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in- 
mate self-government  is  almost  as  old  as 
our  prison  system  itself. 

Some  recognition  of  this  phenomenon 
was  given  in  the  Task  Force  report  on 
Corrections,  issued  in  1967  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.1  In  this  re- 
port, the  idea  of  allowing  prisoners  some 
degree  of  control  over  the  administration 
of  their  own  affairs  is  considered  primarily 
in  an  historical  context.  The  heyday  of 
inmate  involvement  in  administration  is 
described  as  being  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  The  few  “inmate  advisory  coun- 
cils” which  are  used  in  prisons  today  are 
considered  in  this  account  to  represent 
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A practical,  thorough  textbook 
for  the  BEGINNING  investigator 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO  CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION 

By  Richard  H.  Ward, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

"No  book  can  provide  the  reader  with 
experience,  but  an  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  involved  in  an 
investigation  make  it  possible  to 
increase  the  probability  of  success.” 

— the  author. 

Thoroughly  field-tested  with  in-service  policemen,  this  easy-to- 
read  book  helps  the  beginner  develop  a solid,  logical  approach  to 
investigation.  Dr.  Ward  sees  criminal  investigation  as  a science  rather 
than  an  art.  And  he  examines  such  fields  as  psychology  and  sociology 
as  they  apply  to  the  investigative  function. 

The  emphasis  throughout  is  on  theory  building  and  effective  use 
of  information.  With  particular  chapters  devoted  to  specific  types  of 
crime,  this  book  takes  on  additional  value  to  both  instructors  teaching 
rom  it  and  individuals  studying  for  promotional  exams. 

265  pages,  $9.95. 

Send  for  your  copy  today! 

Science  & Mathematics  Division 
ADDISON- WESLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Reading,  Massachusetts  01867 


much  less  ambitious  efforts  than  the  more 
powerful  inmate  "governments"  of  four  or 
Five  decades  ago. 

This,  albeit  brief,  analysis  of  partici- 
patory government  can  be  seen  as  a step 
beyond  the  noncommittal  treatment  of  the 
topic  given  in  the  Wickersham  Report, 
which  represents  the  earliest  major  study 
on  corrections  in  America.  In  this  1931 
study,  a quite  detailed  description  is  given 
of  one  "inmate  council”  in  a particular 
institution.  Although  this  description 
seems  quite  favorable  to  the  general  con- 
cept, it  is  presented  without  discussion  or 
comment.  Neither  is  the  concept  men- 
tioned in  the  Report’s  "Conclusions  and 
recommendations”  regarding  penal  insti- 
tutions. 

Similarly,  most  of  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  in  the  1967  report  is  descriptive  and 


the  campus  before  the  prison  yard,  but  les- 
sons must  be  learned  from  this  phenome- 
non. A priority  in  corrections  must  be  par- 
ticipatory management  sessions  in  which 
managers  bring  staff  and  inmates  together 
to. chart  the  future  course  of  all  of  them.’ 
(pp.  469-70). 

This  suggestion  is  included  in  Standard 
14.7  of  the  report.  In  this  standard,  en- 
titled "Participatory  management,"  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  which  included 
management,  staff  and  inmates  is  strongly 
recommended. 

Quite  a change  seems  to  have  occurred 
in  the  official  attitude  toward  prisoner  in- 
volvement in  government.  Two  reasons  for 
this  are  noted  in  the  report  of  the  1973 
Task  Force  and  these  arc  outlined  above. 
There  arc,  however,  other  possible  reasons. 
One  of  these  is  developed  in  a recent  book 


‘It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
inmate  self-government  is  almost  as  old 
as  our  prison  system  itself.” 


historical.  Some  attention  to  the  use  of 
inmate  institutions  as  possible  means  of 
rehabilitation  was,  however,  given:  "In- 
mate involvement  in  institution  manage- 
ment groups  can  thus  be  still  another 
mechanism,  in  addition  to  those  already 
described,  for  reducing  the  extent  to  which 
prison  social  structure  alienates  inmates 
from  non-criminal  persons  and  increases 
their  identification  with  other  offenders" 
(p.  49).  This  point  was  not,  however,  pur- 
sued, either  in  this  report  or  in  any  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  sponsored  it. 

The  third  and  most  recent  nation-wide 
study  conducted  on  corrections  in  this 
country,  the  1973  Corrections  report  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, * 
paid  a good  deal  more  attention  to  prisoner 
involvement  in  administration  as  a tenable, 
even  desirable,  goal.  In  this,  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  of  government  involving 
inmates  was  not  just  recommended,  but 
given  high  priority. 

Two  trends  can  be  seen  as  influencing 
official  thinking  on  this  topic.  On  the  one 
hand,  prisoner  involvement  is  seen  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  known  shift  of  correction- 
al systems  of  administration  toward  parti- 
cipatory management,  involving  all  sectors 
of  the  system.  On  the  other,  it  is  consi- 
dered as  a prophylactic  against  the  future 
of  prison  riots  one  always  hears  predicted. 
A striking  analogy  is  made  in  the  report 
between  the  passive  college  population  of 
today  and  the  prison  population.  Campus 
unrest  a few  years  ago  brought  gains  to 
students  which  included  participation  in 
the  government  of  their  colleges.  The  quiet 
state  of  campuses  today  is  attributed,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  concessions  which 
were  granted  to  students  in  more  troubled 
times. 

The  1973  report  of  the  Commission  sees 
a parallel  between  the  campus  and  the  pri- 
son as  institutions  where  some  form  of 
community  self-government  is  appropriate; 
“It  is  ironic  that  massive  violence  shook 


on  the  subject  written  by  J.E.  Baker,  a 
former  warden  and  veteran  of  27  years 
with  the  federal  prison  system. 

Baker's  book,  The  Right  to  Participate: 
Inmate  Involvement  in  Prison  Administra- 
tion, (Metuchcn,  N.J.:  Scarecrow  Press, 
1974),  is  essentially  a descriptive  account 
of  historical  and  present  trends  in  this  area 
of  the  American  prison  system.  In  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  prisoner  participation  is 
shown  to  have  been  a tradition,  and  a very 
American  tradition,  from  the  late  18th 
century  until  the  early  decades  of  the  20th. 
This  account  is  comprehensive  in  its  cover- 
age, it  is  well-written  and  well-researched. 

The  point  to  be  taken  from  this  work  is 
clear.  Demands  for  some  sort  of  inmate  in- 
volvement is  prison  administration  may  not 
be  appropriate  for  all  types  of  prison,  or  all 
types  of  prisoners,  but  they  can  not  be 
considered  in  any  way  revolutionary  if 
evaluated  in  the  context  of  the  history  of 
corrections  in  this  country.  In  document- 
ing this  neglected  aspect  of  prison  history, 
Baker  has  succeeded  in  making  a singular 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  correc- 
tions. 

Prior  to  this  work,  the  literature  on  this 
topic  was  very  sparse.  Apart  from  a few  ac- 
counts of  inmate  advisory  councils  and 
other  "self-government"  practices  in  indivi- 
dual institutions,  no  previous  attempt  had 
been  made  to  consolidate  accounts  of  such 
practices  into  a single  narrative.  It  is,  in 
fact,  significant  that  the  1967  Task  Force, 
in  its  brief  discussion  of  this  topic,  relied 
heavily  on  an  earlier  work  written  by 
Baker.4  (This  work,  an  article  written  in 
Continued  on  Page  1 0 
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1964,  included  the  results  of  a preliminary 

survey  and  a literature  search  on  the  same 

subject). 

In  the  second  section,  which  occupies 
almost  half  the  book,  types  of  prisoner  par- 
ticipation systems  arc  discussed  according 
to  their  use  in  individual  state  corrections 
programs.  This  section  is  probably  the 
most  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  fustrating,  part  of  the  book.  It  is  val 
uable  in  providing  the  only  extensive  sur- 
vey of  policies  presently  being  imple- 
mented in  prisons  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  rather  frustrating  that  the  entire  dis- 
cussion is  given  in  narrative  form,  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  analyze  or  quantify  the 
data  and  little  commentary  on  it  is  pro- 
vided. 

From  the  data  provided  by  Baker,  and 
the  attitudes  taken  by  the  governmental 
agencies  mentioned  in  this  essay,  a clear 
and  documented  pattern  of  inmate  involve- 
ment in  prison  administration  over  the 


years  emerges.  In  the  early  days,  quite  am- 
bitious "self-government"  projects  were  in- 
stituted. Many  of  these  lasted  for  quite 
some  time  but  the  concept  generally  fell 
out  of  favor  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. At  present,  such  projects  are  begin- 
ning to  be  considered  respectable  once 
again,  although  current  systems  of  "self- 
government”  appear  to  be  much  less  am- 
bitious than  many  of  those  developed  in 
the  19th  century.  This  new  respectability  is 
reflected  in  official  attitudes  such  as  those 
expressed  in  the  1973  Commission  report. 

It  is  certain  that  present  attitudes,  like 
those  of  the  past,  toward  this  concept 
spring  from  a common  motivation  — the 
desire  to  improve  a creaking  system  of  re- 
habilitation. An  awareness  of  an  historical 
tradition  behind  a particular  technique  of 
rehabilitation  may  encourage  prison  admin- 
istrators to  apply  that  technique.  The  idea 
of  giving  prisoners  some  degree  of  influ- 
ence on  the  administration  of  prisons  was, 


as  Baker’s  account  documents,  always  in- 
troduced in  a way  of  socializing  the 
inmate. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  force 
which  may  in  the  future  encourage  admin- 
istrators to  introduce  the  notion  of  partici- 
patory management  into  prison  systems. 
This  potential  force  is  the  possible  recog- 
nition by  the  courts  that  those  imprisoned 
have  a clear  and  declared  right  to  rehabili- 
tative treatment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  body  of  law 
concerning  the  rights  of  prisoners  is  in  a 
state  of  flux.  Interpretations  of  these  rights 
have  been  broadened  considerably  by  a 
number  of  important  court  decisions,  most 
of  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years/  Certain  of  these  rights  have 
now  been  clarified.  For  example,  the  right 
to  send  and  receive  uncensored  mail  has 
been  clearly  supported  in  two  cases  re- 
cently heard  before  the  Supreme  Court/ 

The  right  to  psychiatric  treatment  is  an 
established  one/  but  the  right  to  rehabili- 
tation itself  has  not  yet  been  recognized  in 
the  courts.  There  are,  however,  some  indi- 
cations that  such  a right  may  some  day  be 
upheld  in  court.  The  most  recent  of  these 
was  the  recognition  by  a federal  district 
court  that  convicts  were  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  other  citizens  and  that  de- 
privation of  these  rights  could  only  be  for  a 
specified  and  legitimate  purpose.8  Al- 
though the  holding  was  reversed  on  ap- 
peal/ this  case  has  been  seen  by  many  as 
representing  a sign  that  some  degree  of  re- 
cognition of  the  right  to  rehabilitation  will 
soon  be  made  by  the  courts. 

The  possiblity  will  not  be  pursued  here. 
A full  and  up-to-date  discussion  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  regarding  the  pri- 
soners right  to  rehabilitation  is  given  in  the 
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esting,  and  the  discussion  of  a "political 
economy  of  crime"  raises  some  interesting 
points  for  debate  between  orthodox  and 
radical  analyses  of  crime.  The  author  de- 
velops what  he  terms  “A  Critical  Theory" 
of  crime,  which  necessitates  a reconsider- 
ation of  earlier  theories  about  crime  and 
crime  control  in  the  United  States. 

The  author  worries  that  "We  may  be 
experiencing  the  'Americanization  of 
1984,’  a police  state  built  by  science  and 
modern  techniques  of  control."  He  posits 
an  alternative  to  “state  authoritarianism” 
in  the  "liberation  of  the  capitalist  state," 
maintaining  that  socialism  is  necessary  for 
a more  humane  society. 

The  importance  of  this  book  lies  in  its 
opposition  to  traditional  theories  of  crime 
control,  for  in  some  measure  it  provides  a 
new  parameter  in  approaching  the  prob- 
lem. The  possibility  of  successful  crime 
control  depends  in  large  measure  on  open 
debate.  Quinncy  has  set  the  stage. 
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discussion  by  Dwyer  and  Botein/® 

The  point  being  made  here  is  that,  if 
such  a right  is  recognized,  then  correctional 
systems  will  be,  for  the  first  time,  account- 
able to  the  courts  for  any  failures  to  imple- 
ment policies  for  rehabilitation.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  then  there  is  little  doubt 
that  correctional  systems  will  respond  by 
demonstrating  a greater  willingness  to  use 
more  innovative  techniques.  One  such  tech- 
nique, although  hardly  a new  one,  is  the 
type  of  prisoner  involvement  in  governance 
described  by  Baker. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  criticize  this  author 
for  not  discussing  prison  “self-government" 
in  the  context  of  inmates’  legal  rights.  The 
present  notion  of  what  these  rights  are 
likely  to  constitute  is  somewhat  hazy  and 
specific  rights  to  a share  in  the  manage- 
ment process  are  probably  non-existent. 
However,  Baker’s  work  is  entitled:  The 
Right  to  Participate,  even  though  the  pri- 
soner’s rights  are  not  discussed  at  all. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  author  does  not 
deliver.  What  he  has  produced  is  a very  in- 
formative, and  much-needed,  account  of 
participatory  management  by  offenders  in 
American  prisons  between  1793  and  1973. 
This  account  provides  a strong  historical 
basis  for  the  suggestion  that  this  approach, 
as  a means  of  socializing  and  rehabilitating 
the  prisoner,  be  given  a more  prominent 
place  in  correctional  policies. 

Inmates  of  today  may  not  know  that 
one  of  their  frequent  demands  represents 
a demand  for  the  resurrection  of  an  old 
tradition  in  American  corrections,  but,  in 
this  case  at  least,  a cry  for  rights  is  a cry  for 
the  recovery  of  a right  already  gained  in 
prison  tradition  and  subsequently  lost. 
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Cincinnati  Teachers  Ride  With  Cops 
To  Promote  Understanding  Of  Police  Role 


In  an  effort  to  promote  a better  under- 
standing of  the  police  officer’s  job,  115 
elementary  and  secondary  Cincinnati 
school  teachers  are  riding  in  patrol  cars 
with  members  of  that  city’s  police  force. 

Each  of  the  teachers  has  agreed  to  ride  a 
minimum  of  four  hours  in  patrol  cars  in  six 
Cincinnati  police  districts.  In  addition, 
they  are  currently  enrolled  in  five  different 
10-hour  courses  offered  by  the  University 
of  Cincinnati's  Center  for  Law-Related  Ed- 
ucation. 

Center  Director  Dr.  David  Naylor  be- 
lieves that  the  patrol  riding  experiences  are 
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December  29,  1975.  The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Section  of 
the  International  Assn,  of  Penal  Law. 
Hotel  Mayflower,  Washington,  D.C. 
Further  information,  contact:  William 
S.  Kenney,  1435  N Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 
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January  4-24,  1976.  Twenty-one 
Day  Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
gram in  England.  For  additional  de- 
tails, write:  Dr.  John  P.  Gruber,  De- 
partment of  Sociology  and  Criminal 
Justice,  Chapman  College,  333  N. 
Glasell  Street,  Orange,  CA  92666. 
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March  24-26,  1976.  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Academy  of  Criminal 
Justice  Sciences.  Royal  Coach  Inn, 
Dallas,  Texas.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Wordie  Burrows,  Assn,  of 
Texas  Law  Enforcement  Educators, 
503-E  Sam  Houston  Bldg.,  Austin,  TX 
76701. 


vitally  important  to  the  teachers's  total  un- 
derstanding of  police  work.  “A  few  hours 
in  a patrol  car  takes  the  teacher  out  of  his 
classroom  and  actually  allows  him  to  ex- 
perience the  police  officer’s  problems  and 
viewpoints,"  Naylor  said. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers’  newly 
found  insights  about  police  work  will  be 
transferred  to  their  pupils. 

Evaluations  of  the  Center  conducted 
last  year  by  Northwestern  University  indi- 
cate that  pupils  of  Center-trained  teachers 
experience  significantly  greater  knowledge 
and  positive  feelings  about  police  and  the 
courts  than  do  pupils  of  untrained  teach- 
ers. 

Tuition-free  courses  carrying  three  grad- 
uate credits  are  offered  to  teachers  and 
education  administrators  by  the  Center. 

No  Link  Between 
Height  & Performance 

Continued  from  page  3 
cent  of  young  adult  males  and  99  percent 
of  young  adult  females  would  be  excluded 
from  employment  by  a minimum  height 
requirement  of  five  feet,  nine  inches. 

The  authors  recommend  that  police  de- 
partments eliminate  these  requirements 
and  “use  a selection  system  based  on  the 
overall  potential  of  the  applicant  for  police 
work."  It  is  their  claim  that  “this  would 
prepare  the  way  for  a future  evaluation 
that  would  resolve  the  issue  of  height.” 

Announced  by  IACP  President  Richard 
C.  Clement  and  Police  Foundation  Board 
Chairman  Francis  W.  Sargent,  the  study 
obtained  data  from  police  departments  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Dallas,  Texas;  Dade 
County,  Florida;  Nassau  County,  New 
York;  and  Oakland,  California. 
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Faculty  Position,  Criminal  Justice  Program.  Minimum  requirement  is  a master's 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  related  field.  Court,  correction  or  parole  experience 
preferred.  This  position  will  be  open  for  spring  semester,  1976.  Salary  and  rank 
open.  Send  resume  to:  S.  Gross,  Director,  Criminal  Justice  Program,  Western  Con- 
necticut State  College,  Danberry,  Connecticut  06810. 

Federal  Election  Commission.  The  newly  organized  Federal  Election  Commission 
has  three  openings  for  investigators  to  conduct  audits  of  presidential  and  congres- 
sional campaign  committee  books  and  investigate  alleged  violations  of  new  election 
campaign  laws.  Two  of  the  positions  arc  entry  level  ($1 1,000)  and  require  a degree 
in  accounting.  The  other  position  ($16,000)  requires  two  years  of  investigating  ex- 
perience with  cither  a degree  in  accounting  or  auditing  experience.  Send  resumes 
plus  completed  Federal  Form  171  to:  Mr.  Michael  Hcrshman,  Assistant  Chief  (Au- 
dit and  Investigations)  Federal  Election  Commission,  1 325  K Street,  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20463. 

Assistant  Professor.  St.  Cloud  State  University  expects  to  employ  a Generalist  in 
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inal Justice  and  related  courses.  Ph.  D.  preferred  with  ABD  minimum  requirements 
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VEHICLE  THEFT  INVESTIGATION  incor- 
porates all  of  the  modern  technology  and 
innovative  techniques  used  in  this  highly 
specialized  field.  Over  150  diagrams,  draw- 
ings, and  actual  photographs  aid  in  both  the 
understanding  and  retention  of  the  informa- 
tion presented.  1975  $8.95 

Practical  Spanish  for  Public  Safety  Personnel 

J.  J.  Moreno  and  P.  A.  Hayden.  Emphasis  on 
learning  phrases.  Sections  on  Police,  Medical 
Aid,  Narcotics  and  nine  more.  Revised  1971. 
$6.95 

free: 
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Municipal  Police  Administration  Study  Guide  Con- 
tains over  900  multiple  choice  questions  based 
on  the  M.P.A.  - 7th  edition.  Also  an  introduction 
by  Samuel  G.  Chapman,  one  of  the  principal 
authors  of  the  text.  $6.00 

Police  Lieutenant's  and  Captain's  Handbook,  Vol- 
ume I J.  Robert  Lansberry.  Nine  actual  civil 
service  examinations.  Over  750  questions  and 
answers.  Outstanding  study  aid.  $5.75 

Police  Lieutenant’s  and  Captain’s  Handbook,  Vol- 
ume II  J.  Robert  Lansberry.  Ten  actual  civil 
service  examinations.  Over  1050  questions  and 
answers.  Discusses  trends  in  examinations  for 
police  command  officers'  ranks.  $5.75 

Police  Sergeant’s  Handbook  Eight  civil  service 
Sergeant's  examinations.  All  local  questions 
eliminated.  Over  750  civil  service  questions 
and  answers.  $5.00 

Police  Sergeant's  Handbook  Vdlume  II  Nine  recent 
exams  for  Sergeant.  Provides  a good  look  at 
recent  examination  trends.  $5.50 
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A Forgery  Investigator’s  Handbook  by  De- 
tective K.  Olson.  Contains  chapters  on:  The 
Forgery  Problem,  the  Check  Itself,  Check 
Alteration,  Forgery  Investigation,  Credit 
Card  Crime,  and  Questioned  Document 
Examination.  In  addition  this  text  contains 
an  excellent  training  section  and  test  on 
Sample  Checks  and  Endorsements  and 
Sample  Checks  and  Handwriting  Ex- 
emplars. 1975  $5.95 
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Federal  Grant  Leads  To  Civilian  Program 
To  Improve  Police -Minority  Relations 

r** 


RECENT  DECISIONS  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT 


Suffolk  County  Police  staff  members  and 
mobile  office  at  recent 

A new  program  designed  to  increase  the 
ability  of  the  police  and  other  local  govern- 
ment agencies  to  better  understand  the 
needs  of  minority  communities  has  been 
instituted  by  New  York's  Suffolk  County 
Police  Department. 

Funded  by  a $349,289  federal  grant, 
the  Community  Service  Aide  Program  em- 
ploys civilian  personnel  from  designated 
neighborhoods  in  the  county,  who  act  as 
a liaison  between  the  police  officer  and  the 
citizen  in  the  community. 

The  community  aides,  fifteen  men  and 


fifteen  community  aides  display  their  new 
graduation  ceremonies. 

women,  operate  from  a 37-foot  Mobile 
Office  Unit.  They  are  on  call  to  respond  by 
radio  car  or  on  foot  to  trouble  areas. 

The  aides,  who  receive  a six  week  train- 
ing course,  also  process  referrals  to  all  pub- 
lic agencies  and  private  institutions  that  are 
available  to  help  the  residents  of  the  coun- 
ty- 

Chief  Deputy  County  Exective  Arthur 
Bergmann  noted  that  in  addition  to  serving 
minority  communities,  “It  is  hoped  that 
their  skills  will  provide  the  basis  for  future 
careers  for  the  young  aides.” 


(Following  are  summaries  of  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice.) 

Wiretapping 

With  Justices  William  Brennan,  William 
Douglas  and  Thurgood  Marshall  dissenting, 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  consider  two 
wiretapping  cases,  both  of  which  con- 
cerned the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
law  enforcement  agencies  must  “minimize” 
the  interception  of  communications. 
(Bynum  v.  United  States,  Birnbaum  v.  Uni- 
ted States.) 


Double  Jeopardy 

The  Court  reversed  a ruling  of  the  New 
York  State  Court  of  Appeals  that  a defen- 
dant waives  his  claim  of  double  jeopardy 
(being  prosecuted  twice  for  the  same  of- 
fense) when  he  enters  a plea  of  guilty  in 
the  second  prosecution.  The  case  was  sent 
back  to  the  New  York  court  for  a deter- 
mination on  the  merits  of  the  double  jeo- 
pardy claim.  (Menna  v.  New  York.) 


question  concerns  whether  the  defendant  is 
deprived  of  due  process  of  law  when  the 
prosecutor  fails  to  turn  over  possible  excul- 
patory evidence  when  he  believes  it  im- 
material and  where  the  defense,  while 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  evidence's 
existence,  has  not  requested  it.  (United 
States  v.  Agur.) 


Speedy  Trial 

The  limits  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
a speedy  trial  have  been  further  defined  by 
a recent  Court  ruling.  Previously,  the  Court 
had  ruled  that  this  right  takes  effect  as 
soon  as  a defendant  is  indicted.  Now,  over 
the  dissent  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger, 
the  Court  has  said  that  the  right  also  comes 
into  play  when  a suspect  is  arrested.  Thus, 
in  examining  a defendant’s  claim  that  he  or 
she  has  been  denied  the  right  to  a speedy 
trial,  the  time  period  to  be  considered  is 
the  interval  between  trial  and  cither  arTest 
or  indictment,  whichever  comes  first.  (Dil- 
lingham v.  United  States.) 


MARIJUANA  LAW  REFORM 
SEEN  GAINING  IN  U.S. 


Continued  from  page  7 
disproportionate  to  the  offense  that  they 
constituted  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
in  violation  of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  The 
case,  which  represented  the  first  time  a fed- 
eral court  has  found  a statutory  criminal 
penalty  to  be  cruel  and  unusual  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  length  of  imprisonment, 
has  since  been  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  by  Ohio's  Governor. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Marijuana  Tax 
Act  in  1937,  the  estimated  number  of 
marijuana  users  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  from  50,000  to  more  than  25  mil- 
lion. The  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  the 
criminal  status  of  marijuana  possession,  in 
terms  of  the  criminal  justice  services  re- 
quired, topped  $600  million  last  year. 
These  figures  have  been  cited  many  times 
by  reform-oriented  legislators,  and  it  now 


appears  that  a growing  number  of- politi- 
cians are  starting  to  agree  with  a recent 
statement  by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.), 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  Commenting  on  an 
18  percent  rise  in  serious  crime  in  1974, 
Bayh  said  that  “it  is  time  to  seriously  re- 
assess our  priorities  relative  to  the  limited 
resources  available  to  the  nation  s severely 
overburdened  criminal  justice  agencies. 

With  medical  research  on  the  effects  of 
marijuana  still  inconclusive,  there  is  now 
apparently  a sizeable  consensus  of  popular 
opinion  which  holds  that,  in  the  absence  of 
solid  proof  of  marijuana's  harmful  proper- 
ties, if  any,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
“second  prohibition,”  in  terms  of  both  tax 
dollars  spent  and  the  lives  and  careers 
which  may  be  ruined,  may  no  longer  be 
worth  it. 
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Right  To  Counsel 

The  Court  has  declined  to  review  an 
Ohio  state  court  decision  that  defendants 
in  cases  involving  possible  imprisonment 
must  be  given  court-appointed  counsel 
when  "an  accused  is  financially  able,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  but  is  unable  to  do  so  for  what- 
ever reason.”  The  Ohio  court’s  ruling  had 
been  based  in  part  on  previous  Supreme 
Court  right-to-counsel  decisions.  (Ohio  v. 
Tymcio.) 


Discovery 

A case  involving  the  question  of  a prose- 
cutor’s duty  to  provide  the  defense  with 
exculpatory  material  has  been  accepted  for 
consideration  by  the  Court.  The  issue  in 

Monograph  Series 
On  Court  Program 
Design  Published 

A series  of  guidelines  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  court  programs  and  facilities 
is  being  published  by  the  National  Clearing- 
house for  Criminal  Justice  Planning  and 
Architecture. 

Entitled  Guidelines  for  the  Planning  and 
Design  of  State  Court  Programs  and  Facil- 
ities, the  series  of  monographs  was  written 
by  an  interdisciplinary  staff  of  lawyers, 
architects,  court  administrators,  social 
scientists,  and  computer  scientists. 

Written  in  non-technical  language,  the 
guidelines  are  addressed  to  architects, 
planners,  judges,  court  administrators  and 
others  involved  in  the  development  of  new 
court  programs  and  facilities. 

The  guidelines  are  based  on  site  visits, 
questionnaires,  and  the  consultation  with 
law  enforcement  practitioners,  according 
to  the  National  Clearinghouse. 

The  guidelines  emphasize  the  factors 
and  elements  in  the  physical  environment 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  justice 
in  state  court  systems.  Policy  and  program 
recommendations  are  also  provided  when 
applicable  to  court  architecture. 


We’re 
helping 
more  than 
1025  police 
and  sheriffs’ 
departments 
fight 
burglary. 

We  re  ready 
to  help 
you,  too. 

For  several  years  now.  Kwikset  has 
been  working  with  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  U.S.  in  their 
campaigns  tor  burglary  prevention 
Our  free,  non-commercial  pro- 
gram can  provide  your  department 
with  demonstration  kits  of  cylinder 
deadlocks  and  other  high-security 
hardware 

Also  included  is  information  litera- 
ture, imprinted  with  your  depart- 
ment’s name,  of  an  excellent 
brochure  titled  "How  to  Keep  Your 
Home  Safe  from  Burglars  " 

More  than  1.025  departments 
are  now  using  our  materials  and 
report  them  to  be  helpful  and 
highly  effective 

For  further  information  please 
send  request  on  your  letterhead. 
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